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MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  TO 
MAKE  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  THE  FORTY- 
NINTH  ANNUAL  REUNION 


Portland,  February  26,  1921. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Associa¬ 
tion  assembled  in  the  rooms  of  the  Oregon  Historical 
Society  in  the  Municipal  Auditorium,  at  two  o’clock  P.  M., 
pursuant  to  call  by  the  Secretary,  to  outline  the  plans  for 
the  forty-ninth  annual  reunion. 

Present:  Charles  H.  Caufield,  1854,  Oregon  City,  Pres¬ 
ident;  George  H.  Himes,  1853,  Portland,  Secretary;  John 
W.  Baker,  1853,  J.  D.  Chitwood,  1853,  Boring,  Directors. 

And  in  addition  P.  H.  D’Arcy,  1857,  of  Salem,  Past 
President,  was  present  to  assist  in  discussing  the  best  plans 
for  the  Founders’  Day  celebration  at  Champoeg  on  Satur¬ 
day,  May  7,  1921. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

An  order  of  business  was  submitted  and,  upon  motion 
of  Director  Baker,  seconded  by  Director  Chitwood,  was 
adopted,  as  follows : 

1.  Selection  of  place  of  meeting. 

2.  Selection  of  speaker  for  annual  address. 

3.  Selection  of  Grand  Chaplain. 

4.  Selection  of  Grand  Marshal. 

5.  Appointment  of  Committees:  (a)  Committee  of 
Arrangements;  (b)  Finance  Committee;  (c)  Committee 
on  Building  and  Music;  (d)  Committee  on  Invitations; 
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(e)  Committee  on  Transportation;  (f)  Reception  Commit- 
tee;  (g)  selection  of  Chairman  on  Woman’s  Auxiliary  Com¬ 
mittee. 

After  discussion,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Himes,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Chitwood,  the  date  of  the  reunion  this  year  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

There  being  no  other  invitation,  upon  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Chitwood,  seconded  by  Mr.  Himes,  Portland:  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  place  of  meeting. 

In  the  matter  of  securing  a  speaker,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Himes,  seconded  by  Director  Baker,  Charles  A.  Johns,  1857, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Salem,  was  selected. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Himes,  seconded  by  Director  Ba¬ 
ker,  Rev.  Peter  R.  Burnett,  1846,  Eugene,  was  elected  Chap¬ 
lain. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Director  Baker,  seconded  by  Di¬ 
rector  Chitwood,  T.  C.  Belcher  and  John  Dixon  were  chosen 
Grand  Marshals,  with  power  to  select  their  own  aides. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Director  Chitwood,  George  H. 
Himes,  Secretary,  and  J.  D.  Lee,  Past  President,  were 
elected  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

On  the  motion  of  Director  Chitwood,  seconded  by  Di¬ 
rector  Caufield,  it  was  voted  that  the  general  Committee 
of  Arrangements  should  be  George  H.  Himes,  Secretary, 
and  Director  John  W.  Baker. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Reception  Committee  should  be 
made  up  of  the  full  Board  of  Directors,  the  Marshals  and 
such  aides  as  they  might  select. 

Secretary  Himes  was  appointed  the  Committee  on 
Transportation,  also  the  Committee  on  Invitations. 
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The  matter  of  securing  a  place  of  meeting  and  suitable 
music  and  all  other  matters  were  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements. 

On  motion  of  Director  Baker,  seconded  by  Director 
Chitwood,  it  was  voted  that  Past  President  P.  H.  D’Arcy 
and  Secretary  George  H.  Himes  be  the  committee  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association  in  arranging  for 
the  appropriate  celebration  of  Champoeg  Day  at  the  site 
of  Old  Champoeg  on  Saturday,  May  7,  1921. 

And  in  addition  it  was  voted  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
that  a  celebration  of  some  kind  ought  to  be  continued  each 
year  at  that  place,  regardless  of  numbers,  and  that  it  be 
held  hereafter  under  the  auspices  of  the  Past  Presidents 
and  regular  officers  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  have  one  thousand 
copies  of  the  Annual  Transactions  of  1921  printed  and  also 
such  envelopes,  letterheads,  badges,  programs,  announce¬ 
ments,  etc.,  as  in  his  judgment  might  be  necessary. 

No  further  business  appearing,  the  Board  adjourned. 

George  H.  Himes,  Secretary. 


-2 
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FORTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  REUNION 

Portland,  June  1G,  1921. 

The  forty-ninth  annual  reunion  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer 
Association  was  held  yesterday  in  the  Municipal  Audito¬ 
rium.  Pioneers  assembled  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  were  welcomed  by  Grand  Marshal  T.  C.  Belcher  and 
Assistant  Marshals  as  follows :  John  M.  Dixon,  J.  D.  Lee, 
H.  W.  Prettyman,  Ivan  Humason,  Isadore  E.  Rice,  Frank 
D.  Higgins,  David  S.  Stearns,  A.  J.  McDaniel,  W.  M.  Hen- 
dershott,  Frank  M.  Olds,  Wilson  E.  Benefiel  and  Nathan 
M.  Bird,  assistant  marshals,  composing  the  reception  com¬ 
mittee. 

Husbands  having  wives  who  were  not  Pioneers,  and 
wives  having  husbands  who  were  not  Pioneers,  secured 
special  badges  instead  of  getting  tickets,  as  the  rule  has 
been  hitherto.  Also  a  limited  number  of  special  badges 
were  issued  to  aids  for  the  aged  and  inform  Pioneers,  both 
men  and  women,  who  were  compelled  to  have  assistance  in 
getting  to  and  from  the  Auditorium. 

The  following  program  was  followed : 

1:45 — Organ  prelude  (selected)  by  Ralph  W.  Hoyt,  organist. 

2 :00 — Call  to  order  by  Charles  H.  Caufield,  1853,  president. 

Invocation,  Rev.  P.  R.  Burnett,  1846,  chaplain. 

Song,  “Star  Spangled  Banner,”  audience  and  organ. 

Address  of  welcome,  Charles  A.  Bigelow,  acting  mayor. 

Response,  President  Caufield. 

Song,  patriotic  selection. 

Appointment  of  committee  on  resolutions  by  President  Caufield. 

Annual  address,  Hon.  Charles  A.  Johns,  1857,  associate  justice 
Supreme  Court  of  Oregon. 
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Songs,  “Kathleen  Mavourneen,”  by  Crouch,  and  “Last  Rose  of 
Summer”  (Irish  air),  by  Miss  Evelene  Calbreath,  with  Miss  Helen 
Calbreath  as  accompanist.  Both  ladies  are  granddaughters  of  Sid¬ 
ney  Smith  a  pioneer  of  1839. 

Reading  names  of  deceased  pioneers  from  June  1,  1920,  to  May 
31,  1921,  by  ex-Governor  T.  T.  Geer,  1851. 

As  is  customary,  the  assemblage  elected  a  queen  mother,  the 
oldest  woman  present,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Adams  of  Portland,  who  passed 
her  92d  milestone  September  20,  1920.  She  was  born  in  Illinois 
and  crossed  the  plains  for  Oregon  in  1852,  then  a  maiden  some  24 
years  of  age. 

Contralto  solo,  Mrs.  Virginia  Spencer  Hutchinson,  daughter  of 
W.  V.  Spencer,  a  pioneer  of  1852. 

Solo,  selected,  Dr.  Stuart  McGuire,  grandson  of  Francis  Mc¬ 
Guire,  a  pioneer  of  1852. 

Song,  “America,”  audience  (standing)  and  organ. 

Benediction  by  Rev.  P.  H.  Burnett,  chaplain. 

Brief  recess  for  greetings. 


BANQUET 

At  4:30  Pioneers,  directed  by  Grand  Marshal  Belcher 
and  his  aides,  entered  the  banquet  hall  and  were  served  by 
the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Association  as  follows : 

President,  Miss  Kate  S.  Holman;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Crosman; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Mrs.  M.  A.  M.  Ashley. 

Reception  Committee — Mrs.  D.  P.  Thompson,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Ben  W. 
Olcott,  Mrs.  Benton  Killin,  Mrs.  William  Thomas  Moffett,  Mrs.  Matthew  P. 
Deady,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Myrick,  Mrs.  John  D.  Biles,  Miss  Frances  A.  Holman, 
Mrs.  Jacob  Kamm,  Mrs.  William  Grooms,  Mrs.  Nancy  A.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  James 
W.  Cook,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Morton,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Nicholas. 

Chairman  Table  Comrtrittee,  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Brown. 

Table  No.  1 — Mrs.  W.  L.  Brewster,  Miss  Henrietta  Failing;  assistants, 
Miss  Kate  Failing,  Miss  Margaret  McKenzie,  Missl  Rhoda  Burpee,  Miss  Anna 
Warren. 

Table  No.  2 — ‘Mrs.  J.  Marcus  Freeman,  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Crane;  assistants, 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Gadsby,  Miss  Hazel  Reed,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Knighton,  Mrs.  Alice 
L.  Dustin. 

Table  No.  3 — Mrs.  A.  J.  Meier,  Mrs.  Joseph  N.  Teal;  assistants,  Mrs. 
Julius  Meier,  Mrs.  S.  Frank,  Miss  Jean  Meier,  Miss  Elsie  Meier. 

Table  No.  4 — Mrs.  John  Gill,  Mrs.  John  L.  Hartman;  assistants,  Mrs.  T. 
T.  Strain,  Miss  Mabel  Williams,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Montgomery,  Mrs.  D.  G.  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

Table  No.  5 — Mrs.  R.  F.  Prael,  Mrs.  Clara  Earhart-Koehler ;  assistants, 
Miss  Lois  Nitchey,  Miss  Harriet  Griffith,  Mrs.  Russell  Sewall,  Miss  Nancy 
Holt. 
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Table  No.  6 — Mrs.  C.  E.  Chenery,  Mrs.  O.  L.  Price;  assistants,  Mrs. 
Oswald  West,  Miss  Viola  Thayer,  Miss  Katharine  Graham,  Miss  Marjorie 
Hall. 

Table  No.  7 — Mrs.  Thomas  Brattain  Foster,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rumelin;  assist¬ 
ants,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Hodson,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Burchardt,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Jackson,  Mrs.- 
C.  W.  Sherman. 

Table  No.  8— Mrs.  H.  H.  Northup,  Mrs.  Tyler  Woodward;  assistants, 
Mrs.  F.  H  Alliston,  Miss  Jessie  Farrell,  Mrs.  A.  L.  McCully,  Miss  Augusta 
Miller. 

Table  No.  9 — Mrs.  George  H.  Himes,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Plimpton;  assistants, 
Mrs.  Robert  A.  Reid,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Porter,  Mrs.  James  D.  Abbott,  Mrs.  Fred 
L.  Riggs. 

Table  No.  10 — Mrs.  H.  W.  Ogilbie,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Crawford;  assistants, 
Mrs.  C.  V.  D.  Taylor,  Miss  Katharine  Ogilbie,  Mrs.  Schiller  Hermann,  Mrs. 
Ella  Howe. 

Table  No.  11 — Mrs.  M.  C.  George,  Mrs.  L.  O.  Ralston;  assistants,  Miss 
Gertrude  Pratt,  Mrs.  George  Otten,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Colton,  Mrs.  S.  Allyn. 

Table  No.  12 — Mrs.  George  H.  Lamberson,  Mrs.  P.  W.  Gillette;  assistants, 
Mrs.  Calvin  S.  White,  Miss  Katherine  Lamberson,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Kollenborne, 
Miss  Olita  Cooley. 

Table  No.  13 — Mrs.  Harriet  K.  McArthur,  Mrs.  George  Taylor;  assistants, 
Mrs.  I.  L.  Patterson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Nesmith,  Mrs.  Elmer  Connell,  Miss  Wini¬ 
fred  Miller. 

Table  No.  14 — Mrs.  Percy  Blanchard,  Mrs.  Alexander  Muir;  assistants, 
Mrs.  David  Muir,  Mrs.  Nelson  Loucks,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Kenney,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Steel. 

Table  No.  15— Mrs.  J.  C.  Wfelch,  Mrs.  Walter  Holman;  assistants,  Mrs. 
W.  Y.  Masters,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Manley,  Miss  Pratt,  Mrs.  Alice  Webster. 

Table  No  16 — Mrs.  June  McMillen  Ordway,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Spencer;  assist¬ 
ants,  Mrs.  Irving  Spencer,  Miss  Ella  Brown,  Miss  Anna  Hendershott. 


BOOTHS 

Booth  No.  1 — Meat,  fish,  salad.  Mrs.  Herbert  Holman,  chairman;  assist¬ 
ants,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Lyman,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Holman,  Mrs.  James  Keeney,  Mrs.  H. 
E.  Coleman,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Smith,  Miss  Florence  Holman. 

Booth  No  2 — Bread  and  cake.  Miss  Nannie  E.  Taylor,  chairman;  assist¬ 
ants,  Mrs.  A.  H.  McGowan,  Mrs.  Max  Fleischner,  Mrs.  W.  N.  Gatens,  Mrs. 
D.  L.  Pratt,  Mrs.  Ross  Plummer,  Mrs.  Glenn  Foulkes,  Miss  Plummer,  Miss 
Agnes  Kelly,  Mrs.  Harold  Povey,  Mrs.  Henry  Metzger,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Prince. 

Booth  No.  3 — Cream,  butter,  sugar,  pickles.  Miss  Mary  McKay,  chair¬ 
man;  assistants,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Breyman,  Mrs.  Albert  M,.  Brown,  Miss  Myrtle 
Moffett. 

Booth  No.  4 — Ice  cream.  Miss  Bickle,  chairman;  assistants,  Mrs.  Harvey 
A.  Hogue,  Miss  Lena  Bickle. 

Booth  No.  5 — Coffee.  Mrs.  Hilton  A.  Demmer,  chairman;  assistants,  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Burgard,  Oliver  Huston,  Robert  Bean,  Richard  Montgomery,  Lewis 
Rathbun,  George  A.  Freeman. 


BUSINESS  SESSION 

The  Pioneers  assembled  at  7 :30  P.  M.  and  transacted 
the  annual  business  as  follows,  with  C.  H.  Caufield,  Presi¬ 
dent,  presiding: 
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At  8  o’clock  President  Caufield  called  Miss  Chamber- 
lain,  the  newly  elected  President,  to  the  chair,  and  in  intro¬ 
ducing  her  to  the  assembly  said  this  was  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Association  when  a  woman  was  chosen 
to  fill  that  office. 

Then  President  Chamberlain  called  upon  Past  President 

Robert  A.  Miller,  1854,  to  preside  during  the  evening, 
whereupon  he  presented  a  Past  President’s  badge  to  retiring 
President  Caufield. 

The  remainder  of  the  programme  of  the  evening  was 
followed  as  follows : 

Organ  Prelude — Ralph  W.  Hoyt. 

Presentation  of  Communications  and  the  Report  of  Committee 
on  Resolutions. 

Election  of  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  resulted  as 
follows : 

Miss  Ellen  Chamberlin,  1857,  president;  John  W.  Baker,  Port¬ 
land,  1853,  vice-president ;  George  H.  Himes,  1853,  secretary ;  W. 
M.  Ladd,  1855,  treasurer;  D.  S.  Stearns,  1855,  J.  D.  Chitwood,  1859, 
and  John  Wortman,  1852,  directors. 

Song,  selected,  by  Miss  Eliza  Cramer,  granddaughter  of  John 
Fries,  a  pioneer  of  1859. 

Reminiscences  from  a  number  of  pioneers,  limited  to  five  min¬ 
utes,  called  from  the  assembly. 

A  spinning  wheel  exhibition  was  given  by  Mrs.  Mattie  Loliman, 
an  experienced  operator,  assisted  by  Mrs.  W.  N.  Chambers,  1852, 
who  operated  a  large  wheel. 

Early  pioneer  life  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  with  a  brief 
description  of  each  one  by  George  H.  Himes,  secretary  of  the  as¬ 
sociation. 

The  reunion  closed  with  singing  of  “America”  and  “Auld 
Lang-Syne.” 


NOTES 

The  intrepid  Pioneers — fathers  and  mothers  of  Oregon — 
had  their  day  in  the  municipal  Auditorium  yesterday.  They 
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came  from  all  over  the  Northwest.  The  annual  reunion 
was  pronounced  the  best  ever.  More  were  present  than 
usual.  The  program  ranged  from  registration,  which  oc¬ 
cupied  the  morning  hours,  to  an  address  by  Charles  A. 
Johns,  associate  justice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  banquet  at  4 :30  o’clock  and  the  election  of  officers 
at  the  closing  session. 

Although  T.  T.  Geer,  ex-governor  of  Oregon  and  pio¬ 
neer  of  1851,  read  a  list  of  175  members  who  died  during 
the  year,  he  explained  that  this  was  not,  in  reality,  so  large 
a  number  as  at  first  might  be  thought,  when  one  considers 
the  area  of  population  embraced. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Charles  H.  Caufield,  1853,  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  pioneers  and  their  friends,  filling  the  entire  main 
floor  of  the  Auditorium  and  overflowing  into  the  balcony, 
stood  in  silence  for  a  few  moments  in  tribute  to  memory  of 
the  dead. 

Conspicuous  on  the  platform,  to  which  she  was  escorted 
by  Captain  C.  T.  Belcher  and  Nathan  M.  Bird,  was  Mrs. 
C.  J.  Adams,  1852,  queen  mother  of  the  Pioneers.  She  will 
be  93  years  old  September  30.  While  not  as  spry  as  some 
of  the  other  youngsters  present,  she  walked  from  the  ros¬ 
trum  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  meeting  and  posed  for 
The  Oregonian  staff  photographer.  And  immediately  there¬ 
after  she  did  her  full  share  at  the  banquet,  served  in  the 
basement  by  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Association. 

An  appeal  was  made  for  funds  to  erect  a  monument  over 
the  grave  of  Peter  Skene  Ogden,  one  of  the  Chief  Factors 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  1847.  He  was  born  in 
Quebec,  Lower  Canada,  in  1794;  entered  the  service  of  the 
North-West  Company  in  1811 ;  he  entered  the  “Oregon 
Country”  in  1818,  at  the  head  of  a  trapping  party — head- 
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quarters  at  Fort  George  (Astoria)  ;  named  Mount  Shasta 
and  Malheur  River  in  1825-26,  and  Humboldt  River  in 
1828;  one  of  the  Chief  Factors  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany,  1845-49 ;  rescued  the  survivors  of  the  Whitman  Mas¬ 
sacre,  December,  1847 ;  died  at  Oregon  City  on  September 
27,  1854,  and  was  buried  in  Mountain  View  Cemetery. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  its  existence  the 
Oregon  Pioneer  Association  has  a  woman  for  president. 
The  average  person  who  is  interested  in  the  pioneers  will 
be  interested — curious,  perhaps — to  know  what  manner  of 
woman  has  been  chosen  for  this  honor. 

By  rare  good  fortune,  too,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Gilkey,  who 
knows  of  many  of  Miss  Chamberlin’s  achievements,  was 
present  also,  and  supplied  interesting  facts.  Miss  Cham¬ 
berlin  is  so  modest  that  she  found,  it  difficult  to  talk  about 
herself.  But  she  told  about  some  of  the  splendid  men  and 
women  she  had  known  and  whose  untiring  work  and  devo¬ 
tion  made  possible  the  strong  foundation  on  which  the  Ore¬ 
gon  country  is  built. 

She  recalled  many  incidents  connected  with  the  life  of 
Dr.  T.  M.  Gatch,  whom  she  termed  one  of  the  greatest  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  Northwest,  and  alluded  to  many  good  deeds 
of  pupils  she  had  known  when  she  was  a  faculty  member 
at  Willamette  University,  at  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
and  in  the  University  of  Oregon. 

Miss  Chamberlin  inherited  her  devotion  to  the  education 
of  young  people,  from  her  father,  Joseph  Chamberlin,  who 
came  to  Oregon  with  his  young  wife,  Olive  Warren  Cham¬ 
berlin,  in  1857,  and;  was  the  first  teacher  of  the  Indians  at 
the  Grand  Ronde  Reservation.  He  received  the  appoint¬ 
ment  through  General  Joel  Palmer,  then  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  Oregon. 
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The  family  went  soon  afterward  to  live  near  Sheridan, 
in  Yamhill  County.  After  completing  her  own  school  and 
university  course,  Miss  Chamberlin  began  teaching.  She 
is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  C.  B.  Moores  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Schultz  of 
this  city. 

“The  human  side  appeals  to  me.  I  love  young  people 
especially  and  have  made  them  my  life  study,  and  while  I 
have  been  with  and  loved  the  Pioneers  and  the  elder  peo¬ 
ple,  I  try  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  keep  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  boys  and  girls,”  said  Miss  Chamberlin. 

“My  five  years’  work  in  the  libraries  of  Spokane  as 
superintendent  of  branch  libraries,  brought  me  in  touch 
with  people  of  all  kinds  and  conditions.  I  will  admit  that 
there  are  three  beautiful  branch  library  buildings  that  I  am 
just  a  bit  proud  of,  because  I  mothered  those  branch 
libraries. 

“But  most  of  all,  I  am  happy  that  my  election  to  my  office 
of  President  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association  came  about 
without  any  politics  or  what  is  called  ‘pull/  and  I  do  greatly 
appreciate  the  honor  bestowed  upon  me  and  the  sincere 
and  eloquent  indorsements  given  by  the  men  who  seconded 
the  nomination. 

“The  books  of  today  for  the  young  are  being  carefully 
selected  and  are  better  than  ever,  but  the  magazine  stories 
some  children  read,  and  which  take  the  place  of  good  books 
in  their  home  reading,  are  not  of  a  type  to  help  them  in 
forming  ideals  and  standards  for  living,”  Miss  Chamberlin 
believes. 

The  home  evenings  with  the  father  reading  aloud  to  the 
children  while  the  mother  did  her  mending  or  knitting  are 
among  Miss  Chamberlin’s  most  precious  memories. 
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She  dresses  becomingly.  Her  hat  is  modish  and  her 
suit  of  broadcloth  is  well  made.  She  is  a  fine  type  of  wom¬ 
anly  woman — the  kind  whose  heart  always  will  be  young 
because  she  is  rich  in  friends,  in  love  for  the  boys  and 
girls,  in  appreciation  for  the  best  and  brightest  of  the  day 
and  in  respect  and  admiration  for  the  ideals  and  the  stead¬ 
fast  courage  of  the  Pioneer  men  and  women  of  Oregon. 
Truly,  the  Pioneers  in  electing  her,  have  chosen  wisely. 

Especial  attention  was  shown  to  A.  H.  Russell,  of  Ash¬ 
land,  a  Pioneer  of  1852,  as  a  young  girl,  lived  in  the  Rogue 
River  Valley  when  the  Indian  war  there  was  at  its  worst 
stage.  She  was  invited  to  the  platform,  and  among  other 
things  she  said,  “Those  who  entered  California  in  early  days 
did  so  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  for  gold ;  but  the  early 
settlers  of  Rogue  River  came  to  make  homes.  Hunting  for 
gold  was  a  secondary  consideration.” 
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THIRTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REUNION  OF  THE 
INDIAN  WAR  VETERANS  OF  THE  NORTH 
PACIFIC  COAST 

Portland,  Ore.,  June  16,  1924. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Indian  War  Vet¬ 
erans  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  was  called  to  order  yes¬ 
terday  at  10  o’clock  in  the  Masonic  Temple,  southwest 
corner  West  Park  and  Yamhill  streets,  by  John  W.  Cullen, 
1847,  Grand  Commander  . 

The  Rev.  T.  Brouillette,  chaplain,  opened  the  session 
with  prayer.  Maude  Springer-Bowen,  daughter,  grand¬ 
daughter  and  great-granddaughter  of  veterans,  sang  “Amer¬ 
ica,”  and  the  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Charles  H. 
Rudeen. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  morning  session  was  the 
reading  of  the  names  of  veterans  and  widows  of  veterans 
who  have  died  since  the  last  reunion — fifteen  men  and  six 
women,  as  follows : 

Cyrus  H.  Walker,  82,  Albany;  J.  C.  Nelson,  93,  New- 
berg;  Major  James  Bruce,  92,  McMinnville;  Dr.  W.  W. 
Oglesby,  83,  Cottage  Grove ;  William  Turpin,  84,  Marsh¬ 
field ;  T.  W.  Johnson,  71,  Portland;  Marshall  C.  Aubrey,  92, 
Soldiers’  Home;  B.  F.  Nichols,  95,  Tumalo;  J.  G.  Johnson, 
78,  Salem ;  L.  S.  Dyar,  93,  Ontario ;  Joseph  Bickner,  Beav¬ 
erton  ;  Charles  H.  Dodd,  83  ;  Paul  Shackelford,  Peter  Demas, 
John  Robertson,  Portland;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Kelly,  88,  Albany; 
Mrs.  Isabelle  Kirk,  80,  Halsey;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Turner,  92, 
Brush  Prairie ;  Mrs.  Sarah  Black,  82,  Sumner,  Wash. ; 
Mrs.  Eva  King,  Portland;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Collins,  67,  Dallas. 
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The  annual  banquet  was  served  by  the  organization 
known  as  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Indian  War  Veterans, 
and  was  managed  by  the  hospitality  committee  consisting  of 
Mrs.  M.  Steel,  Mrs.  Harry  Chipman,  Miss  Tillie  Cornelius, 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Benedict  and  Mrs.  T.  Brouillette. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows: 
Grand  Commander,  Erastus  N.  Morgan,  Portland;  Senior 
Grand  Commander,  George  W.  Riddle,  Roseburg;  Junior 
Grand  Commander,  John  W.  Kelly;  Grand  Adjutant,  M. 
Dickson,  Portland ;  Assistant  Grand  Adjutant,  L.  A.  Bailey, 
Scappoose;  Grand  Paymaster,  N.  M.  McDaniel,  Portland. 

The  resolution  adopted  at  the  Grand  Encampment  in 
1920,  permitting  those  who  fought  in  Indian  wars  since 
1856  to  become  members  of  this  organization,  was  rescinded. 

The  storm  flag  which  was  presented  to  the  organization 
by  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan  in  1887,  was  displayed.  This 
flag  was  carried  in  the  Yakima  Indian  War  in  1856  by 
Gen.  Sheridan,  who  was  a  lieutenant. 
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PRESIDENTS 

From  Date  of  Organization,  October  18,  1873,  to  June 


Arrived 


*F.  X.  Matthieu  • .  1842 

*John  W.  Grim  .  1847 

John  Minto  .  1844 

John  Minto  .  1844 

^William  J.  Herren  .  1843 

Medorem  Crawford  . 1842 

Medorem  Crawford  .  1842 

Medorem  Crawford  .  1842 

*Medorem  Crawford  .  1842 

J.  W.  Nesmith  .  1843 

*J.  W,  Nesmith  .  1843 

J.  T.  Apperson  . 1847 

J.  T.  Apperson  .  1847 

M.  Wilkins  .  1847 

*M.  Wilkins  .  1847 

^Joseph  Watt  .  1844 

John  Minto  . 1844 

*John  Minto  .  1844 

William  S.  Ladd  .  1851 

*William  S.  Ladd  .  1851 

Henry  W.  Corbett  .  1851 

*Henry  W.  Corbett  .  1851 

*Henry  Failing  .  1851 

George  H.  Williams  .  1853 

*George  H.  Williams  .  1853 

*Benton  Killin  .  1845 

*J.  T.  Apperson  . 1847 

*Lee  Laughlin  .  1847 

*J.  H.  D.  Gray  (born  in  Oregon) .  1839 

*J.  C.  Moreland  .  1852 

^William  Galloway  .  1852 

*W.  T.  Wright  .  1852 

John  W.  Minto  (born  in  Oregon) .  1848 

M.  C.  George  .  1851 


16,  1921. 

Presi¬ 
dent  in 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 
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Joseph  D.  Lee  (born  in  Oregon) .  1848  1907 

*J.  E.  Magers  .  1852  1908 

Frederick  V.  Holman  (born  in  Oregon) .  1853  1909 

P.  H.  D’Arcy  .  1857  1910 

Robert  A.  Miller  (born  in  Oregon)... .  1854  1911 

^Joseph  Buchtel  .  1852  1912 

Joseph  L.  Carter  (born  in  Oregon) .  1844  1913 

*T.  T.  Geer  (born  in  Oregon) .  1851  1914 

Charles  B.  Moores  .  1852  1915 

*Cyrus  H.  Walker  .  1838  1916 

*W.  H.  H.  Dufur  .  1859  1917 

tEbenezer.B.  McFarland  .  1852  1918 

Nathan  H.  Bird  (born  in  Oregon) .  1846  1918 

Rev.  A.  J.  Hunsaker  .  1847  1919 


*Deceased. 

tMr.  McFarland  died  suddenly  on  July  5,  1918,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Mr.  Bird,  Vice-President. 
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PIONEER  NECROLOGY 

From  June  1,  1920,  to  May  31,  1921. 

(Names  marked  thus  *  are  the  only  ones  known  to  have  at  any 
time  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association.  Bear 
in  mind  that  the  first  date  is  that  of  birth;  second,  that  of  arrival 
in  Oregon;  third,  that  of  death.) 

Arrigoni,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Ireland,  1829;  Oregon,  1850;  Port¬ 
land,  June  9,  1920. 

Allen,  Joseph  W.,  Indiana,  1843;  Oregon,  1848;  Albany,  Ore¬ 
gon,  June  27,  1920. 

Aubrey,  Marshall  C.,  Missouri,  1828;  Oregon,  1850 ;  •  Roseburg, 
Oregon,  January  19,  1921. 

Anderson,  J.  P.,  Missouri,  1835 ;  Oregon,  1846 ;  Eugene,  Oregon, 
January  22,  1921. 

Ankeny,  Levi,  Missouri,  1835;  Oregon,  1846;  Walla  Walla, 
Washington,  March  28,  1921. 

Bilyeu,  William  H.,  1836;  Oregon,  1852;  Kalama,  Washington, 
July  21,  1920. 

Brewer,  James,  Oregon,  March  20,  1859 ;  Olympia,  Washington, 
August  6,  1920. 

Benefiel,  James  Irvine,  Indiana,  1836;  Oregon,  1852;  Sherman 
County,  September  13,  1920. 

Burkhardt,  E.  M.,  Oregon,  1859 ;  Albany,  Oregon,  October  2, 
1920. 

Buff,  William  H.,  Missouri,  1852;  Oregon,  1852;  Walla  Walla, 
Washington,  October  24,  1920. 

Buckingham,  George  C.,  Missouri,  1846;  Oregon,  1847;  Novem¬ 
ber  3,  1920. 

Bagley,  Orthellow,  New  York,  1830;  Oregon,  1857;  Suver,  Ore¬ 
gon,  December  4,  1920. 

Bryant,  H.  D.,  Oregon,  February  18,  1855;  Forest  Grove,  Ore¬ 
gon,  December,  1920. 

Bernard,  Mrs.  Cartherine  C.,  Illinois,  1832;  Oregon,  1852;  Mon¬ 
roe,  Oregon,  January  26,  1921. 

Barr,  Georsre,  Ohio,  1842;  Oregon,  1853;  Riverside,  California, 

January  29,  1921. 

Bond,  Vincent  Scott,  Lane  County,  Oregon,  1853 ;  Eugene,  Ore¬ 
gon,  February  28,  1921. 

Blanchard,  Mrs.  Rebecca  J.,  1829;  Oregon,  1851;  Canemah,  Ore¬ 
gon,  April  18,  1921. 

Blount,  Mrs.  Clarissa,  1S48 ;  Oregon,  1853 ;  Albany,  Oregon, 
April  22,  1921. 
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Beardsley,  Mrs.  Adelina  Jane  Jolly,  Oregon,  1852;  Hillsboro, 
Oregon,  April  23,  1921. 

Crook,  Asa  Hamilton,  Illinois,  1836 ;  Oregon,  1858 ;  Smith  River, 
California,  June  19,  1920. 

*Comstock,  Mrs.  Martha  P.  J.,  Missouri,  1837 ;  Oregon,  1845 ; 
Portland,  July  31,  1920. 

Curl,  John,  Missouri,  July  1,  1832;  Oregon,  1847;  Jefferson, 
Oregon,  August  17,  1920. 

Cornett,  Mrs.  Sarah  Jane,  Illinois,  1847;  Oregon,  1851;  Shedd, 
Oregon,  September  8,  1920. 

*Carter,  Mrs.  Louisa  Uzafovage,  1840 ;  Oregon,  1852 ;  Portland, 
October  15,  1920. 

Chance,  Mrs.  Sophia  Brey,  1842;  Oregon,  1850;  Portland,  No¬ 
vember  29,  1920. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Anne  Elizabeth  Hagood,  Virginia,  1844;  Oregon, 
1853 ;  The  Dalles,  Oregon,  December  2,  1920. 

Cathey,  William  G.,  Missouri,  1833;  Oregon,  1853 ;  Gresham, 
Oregon,  December  20,  1920. 

Callaway,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Rush,  1845 ;  Oregon,  1853 ;  Eugene,  Oregon, 
December  23,  1920. 

Chapman,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Morrison,  1828 ;  Oregon,  1854 ;  Salem, 
Oregon,  December  24,  1920. 

Caldwell,  Mrs.  Sarah  Ann  McKinney,  Missouri,  1827 ;  Oregon, 
1848;  Yoncalla,  Oregon,  December  26,  1920. 

Campbell,  Thomas  J.,  1833;  Oregon,  1853;  Dallas,  Oregon,  Jan¬ 
uary  30,  1921. 

Carlock,  Adam  B.,  1835;  California,  1852;  Portland,  February 
6,  1921. 

Campbell,  D.  F.,  Missouri,  1841 ;  Oregon,  1846 ;  Salem,  Oregon, 
March  2,  1921. 

Cutting,  Abel,  Indiana,  1844 ;  Oregon,  1847 ;  Prairie  City,  Ore¬ 
gon,  March  17,  1921. 

*Church,  Mrs.  Helen  Marr,  Saunders,  Iowa,  1833 ;  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Whitman  massacre,  November  29-30,  1847 ;  Oregon, 
1847 ;  Albany,  Oregon,  March  29,  1921. 

Crawford,  Alexander,  1834;  Oregon,  1853;  Arlington,  Oregon, 
April  18,  1921. 

Conger,  John  S.,  Lane  County,  Oregon,  1856 ;  near  Eugene, 
Oregon,  May  6,  1921. 

Cooper,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Ann,  Indiana,  1843 ;  Oregon,  1848 ;  Al¬ 
bany,  Oregon,  May  7,  1921. 

Cross,  E.  C.,  Salem,  Oregon,  1850 ;  Salem,  Oregon,  May  19,  1921. 

Chapman,  Isaac,  Iowa,  1844 ;  Oregon,  1852 ;  Fossil,  Oregon, 
May  29,  1921. 
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*DeMoss,  William,  Indiana,  1835;  Oregon,  1853;  served  in  Yak¬ 
ima  Indian  war,  1855-56;  Steilacoom,  Washington,  May  17,  1921. 

Duff,  Elijah,  1823;  Oregon,  1859;  Walla  Walla,  Washington, 
June  26,  1920. 

*Dekum,  Mrs.  Phoebe  M.  Ja'ckson,  1840;  Oregon,  1853;  Los 
Angeles,  California,  June  26,  1920. 

*Dodge,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Whitney,  England,  1840 ;  Oregon, 
1845;  Hubbard,  Oregon,  July  22,  1920. 

Dunlap,  Clark,  Illinois,  1844;  Oregon,  1847;  Wasco,  Oregon, 
December  16,  1920. 

*Dufur,  William  Henry  Harrison,  Vermont,  1854;  Oregon,  1859; 
Portland,  December  23,  1920. 

*DeMoss,  Peter  Perry.  Indiana,  1834;  Oregon,  1853;  Portland, 
January  29,  1921. 

Down,  Patrick  J.,  1812 ;  Portland,  February  21,  1921. 

Dart,  Mrs.  Ellen  McNulty;  Oregon,  1850;  Seaside,  Oregon, 
April  7,  1921. 

Ellis,  Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  McMullen;  born  1834;  Oregon,  1853; 
Centralia,  Washington,  July  14,  1920. 

Edwards,  James;  Oregon,  1852;  Portland,  August  21,  1920. 

Embree,  Charles ;  Oregon,  March  14,  1859 ;  Roseburg,  Oregon, 
September  4,  1920. 

Elkins,  James,  1831;  Oregon,  1852;  San  Francisco,  California, 
November  27,  1920. 

Elmore,  Mrs.  Mary  Hurd,  1846 ;  Oregon,  1853 ;  Astoria,  Ore¬ 
gon,  April  4,  1921. 

*Findley,  Mrs.  Margaret  E. ;  Indiana,  1835;  Oregon,  1847;  Port¬ 
land,  January  24,  1921. 

Fraser,  Mrs.  E.  T. ;  Lane  County,  Oregon,  August  18,  1855; 
Portland,  September  18,  1920. 

*Failing,  James  F. ;  New  York  City,  March  24,  1842  ;  Oregon, 
1853 ;  Portland,  October  18,  1920. 

Fellows,  Albert  J. ;  California,  1854;  Townsend,  Washington, 
January  29,  1921. 

*Forgey,  Hannah  Michael;  Indiana,  1830;  Oregon,  1847;  Bea¬ 
verton,  Oregon,  April  26,  1921. 

Fellows,  Joseph ;  Oregon,  1856 ;  Oregon  City,  Oregon,  May  21, 
1921. 

Garrett,  James  Henry;  Indiana,  1836;  Oregon,  1847;  Wood- 
burn,  Oregon,  June  2,  1920. 

Gulliford,  Jasper  M. ;  Illinois,  1845;  Oregon,  1852;  Eugene,  Ore¬ 
gon,  June  5,  1920. 

Gulliford,  Mrs.  Julia  Hardisty;  born  in  1846;  Oregon,  1852; 
Pendleton,  Oregon,  June  8,  1920. 
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Giesy,  Mrs.  Barbara  A. ;  Switzerland,  1831 ;  Oregon,  1851 ;  Salem, 
Oregon,  July  12,  1920. 

George,  Mrs.  Cordelia  Beach ;  Canada,  1836 ;  Oregon.  1852 ;  Al¬ 
bany,  Oregon,  November  7,  1920. 

*Geiger,  Charles  Edwin ;  Oregon,  1853 ;  Forest  Grove,  Oregon, 
November  23,  1920. 

Gorstin,  Alexander ;  Kansas,  1832 ;  Oregon,  1853 ;  Greenberg, 
Oregon,  January  16,  1921. 

Grier,  Mrs.  Mary  Hamble ;  Ohio,  1828 ;  Oregon,  1852 ;  Alsea, 
Oregon,  February  7,  1921. 

Gray,  A.  J. ;  Oregon,  1851 ;  Astoria,  Oregon,  February  18,  1921. 

Herrin,  Mrs.  Amanda  J.  McCulloch ;  Oregon,  1851 ;  Salem,  Ore¬ 
gon,  June  25,  1920. 

*Holman,  Herbert;  Oregon,  1859;  Portland,  July  2,  1920. 

Humphreys,  Mrs.  Minnie  Peters;  Oregon,  1856;  Portland,  July, 
1920. 

Hawley,  Mrs.  Cordelia  Wells;  Oregon,  1848;  Loraine,  Oregon, 
July  26,  1920. 

Henkle,  Lee,  1846 ;  Or  egon,  1853 ;  Corvallis,  Oregon,  August  19, 
1920. 

Hubbard,  George,  1843 ;  Oregon,  1853 ;  Dallas,  Oregon,  August 
20,  1920. 

Harris,  Mrs.  Anna  C.,  Missouri,  1843 ;  Oregon,  1843 ;  Baker, 
Oregon,  October  4,  1920. 

^Huntington.  Isaac  Benjamin;  Indiana,  1851;  Oregon,  1852;  Cas¬ 
tle  Rock,  Washington,  October  20,  1920. 

Hunsaker,  Jacob;  Illinois,  1845;  Oregon,  1846;  Everett,  Wash¬ 
ington,  December  28,  1920. 

Hughes,  Mrs.  Emma  Pringle ;  Missouri,  1840 ;  Oregon.  1846 ; 
Portland,  January  4,  1921. 

Hughey,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hodges;  Oregon,  1848;  Portland,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1921. 

Howell,  Mrs.  Emily  Martin;  Iowa.  1842;  Venice,  California, 
February  9,  1921. 

Hurley,  George  J. ;  Oregon,  1859 ;  Loomis,  Washington,  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  1921. 

Hardin,  Martin;  Oregon,  1847;  Portland,  February  17,  1921. 

Haight,  J.  K. ;  Oregon,  1852 ;  Albany,  Oregon,  February  26,  1921. 

Hill,  H.  Taylor;  Missouri,  1847;  Oregon.  1853;  Portland,  March 
26,  1921. 

Hailey,  John,  Tennessee,  1835;  Oregon,  1853;  Boise,  Idaho,  April 
10,  1921. 

*Hawn.  Newton  W. ;  Missouri,  1843;  Oregon,  1843;  Walluga. 
Oregon,  May  13,  1921. 
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Hayes,  Daniel;  Ireland,  1837;  Oregon,  1857;  Walla  Walla,  Wash¬ 
ington,  May  19,  1921. 

Johnson,  John  Charles;  Illinois,  1842;  Oregon,  3847;  Corvallis, 
Oregon,  December  3,  1920. 

*Joslyn,  Rev.  Andrew  J. ;  Indiana,  1841;  Oregon,  1852;  Canby, 
Oregon,  December  8,  1920. 

Jones,  Silas  H. ;  South  Carolina,  1830;  Oregon,  1857;  Eugene, 
Oregon,  May  19,  1921. 

*Kelly,  Silas  Gilly;  Missouri,  1848;  Oregon,  1849;  Hillsdale, 
Oregon,  June  20,  1920. 

Kimsey,  L.  O. ;  Missouri,  1841 ;  Oregon,  1847 ;  near  Dallas,  Ore¬ 
gon,  July  28,  1920. 

*King,  Mrs.  Eva  Wilson,  Sandwich  Islands,  August  9,  1845 ; 
Oregon,  1847;  April  4,  1921. 

*King,  James  Worth;  Missouri,  1848;  Oregon,  1848;  Portland, 
August  8,  1920. 

*Kincaid,  Harrison  R. ;  Indiana,  January  3,  1836;  Oregon,  1853; 
Portland,  October  2,  3  920. 

Kern,  Mrs.  Ada  M.  Gray;  Oregon,  1858;  Jennings  Lodge,  Ore¬ 
gon,  October  20,  1920. 

Kennedy,  Robert;  1830;  Oregon,  1858;  Walla  Walla,  Washing¬ 
ton,  December  30,  1920. 

Koehler,  Dr.  William;  New  York  City,  1833;  Oregon,  1854; 
Portland,  February  7,  1921. 

Kellogg,  Charles ;  Indiana,  1837 ;  California,  1855 ;  Portland, 
February  27,  1921. 

Low,  Alonzo ;  Illinois,  December  29,  1845 ;  Oregon,  1851 ;  among 
first  settlers  in  Seattle,  Washington,  November  13;  Snohomish, 
Washington,  April  7,  1921. 

*  Lyman,  Professor  William  Denison ;  Portland,  Oregon,  De¬ 
cember  1,  1853;  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  June  21,  1920. 

Leneve,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Willey;  Illinois,  March  12,  1826;  Ore¬ 
gon,  1851;  Coquille,  Oregon,  July  29,  1920. 

Logan,  Mrs.  Sarah  Ellen  Coney;  Wisconsin,  1846;  Oregon, 
1852 ;  Baker,  Oregon,  August  22,  1920. 

Lee,  Mrs.  Sarah  Ferguson;  Oregon,  1857;  Seattle,  Washington, 
February  21,  1921. 

Matney,  Mrs.  Margaret  Anne ;  1845 ;  Oregon,  1854 ;  Applegate, 
Oregon,  June  20,  1920. 

Manning,  Mrs.  Malvina  V.;  1841;  Oregon,  1849;  Vancouver, 
Washington,  August  26,  1920. 

Medley,  John  Robert;  Missouri,  1845;  Oregon,  1850;  Oakland, 
California,  September  22,  1920. 

*Meek,  Joseph  Lane ;  Oregon,  1855 ;  Idaho,  October  24,  1920. 
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Morgan,  Jacob  L. ;  Illinois,  1833 ;  Oregon,  1852 ;  Cathlamet, 
Washington,  October  25,  1920. 

Morrison,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann ;  Illinois,  1828  ;  Oregon,  1854 ;  Salem, 
Oregon,  December  24,  1920. 

Moore,  Robert  J. ;  Ohio,  1836 ;  Oregon,  1856 ;  Molalla,  Oregon, 
January  12,  1921. 

Mee,  Mrs.  Drusilla;  Oregon,  1853;  Central  Point,  Oregon.  Jan¬ 
uary  17,  1921. 

Martin,  Hardin  C. ;  Oregon,  1847 ;  Portland,  March  17,  1921. 

Mason,  Mrs.  Joshua  Kisor;  Iowa,  1830;  Oregon,  1852;  Newport, 
Oregon,  March  25,  1921. 

*Maxwell,  William  H. ;  Missouri,  1829 ;  Oregon,  1852 ;  Pleasant 
Home,  Oregon,  April  3,  1921. 

Meeteer,  Mrs.  Louise  A.  Edgar ;  1845 ;  Oregon,  1848 ;  Pendle¬ 
ton,  Oregon,  April  13,  1921. 

Monteith,  Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Smith ;  Indiana,  1829 ;  Oregon, 
1852;  Albany,  Oregon,  April  22,  1921. 

Matlock,  Joseph  D. ;  Tennessee,  1830;  Oregon,  1853;  Eugene, 
Oregon,  May  23,  1921. 

McFadden,  Franklin  Pierce ;  1853  ;  Oregon,  1855 ;  Olympia, 
Washington,  June  20,  1920. 

McKinney,  Ed  E. ;  Oregon,  1848 ;  Salem,  Oregon,  November 
9,  1920. 

Mclrvin,  Mrs.  Ella  Pouly;  Oregon,  May  7,  1857;  Felida,  Wash¬ 
ington,  May  10,  1920.  , 

McCune,  Mrs.  Amelia  Ann  Yantis;  Missouri,  June  2,  1842; 
Oregon,  1852;  Corvallis,  Oregon,  May  31,  1921. 

Nathman,  Mrs.  B.  A.;  Missouri,  1847;  Oregon,  1853;  Gervais, 
Oregon,  June  20,  1920. 

Neeley,  T.  J. ;  Missouri,,  1846 ;  Oregon,  1854 ;  Sacramento,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  June  26,  1920. 

^Nelson,  Josiah  C. ;  Missouri,  1827;  Oregon,  1844;  Newberg, 
Oregon,  August  3,  1920. 

*Nichols,  B.  F. ;  Missouri,  November  27,  1825;  Oregon,  1844; 
Tumalo,  Oregon,  August  31,  1920. 

Morton,  W.  T. ;  Missouri,  October  24,  1829;  Oregon,  1851;  Port¬ 
land,  October  15,  1920. 

*Offield,  James  Washington;  Missouri,  1843;  Oregon,  1849;  Se¬ 
attle,  Washington,  September  30,  1920. 

*Oglesby,  Dr.  Willis  W. ;  Illinois,  1837 ;  Oregon,  1853 ;  Cottage 
Grove,  Oregon,  December  26,  1920. 

Osburn,  Mrs.  Sarah  F. ;  Indiana,  1830 ;  Oregon,  1853 ;  Harris¬ 
burg,  Oregon,  March  4,  1921. 
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*  Phillips,  Marion;  1833;  Oregon,  1846;  Seattle,  Washington, 
July  11,  1920. 

Patterson,  Joel;  Oregon,  April  12,  1848;  Lebanon,  Oregon,  De¬ 
cember  17,  1920. 

*Paquet,  Louis;  Missouri,  1845;  Oregon,  1852;  Portland,  De¬ 
cember  24,  1920. 

Porter,  Judge  Nathan;  New  York,  1834;  Oregon,  1853;  Olym¬ 
pia,  Washington,  December  25,  1920, 

Perry,  Mrs.  M.  G. ;  Oregon,  1848;  Albany,  Oregon,  January 
13,  1921. 

*Powell,  Mrs.  Ella  Cain  Roberts;  Oregon,  1856;  Portland,  Jan¬ 
uary  17,  1921. 

Perkins,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jane  East;  Kentucky,  1841;  Oregon, 
1842;  Portland,  January  30,  1921. 

Powers,  S.  B. ;  Oregon,  1858 ;  Ashland,  Oregon,  February  14, 
1921. 

*Patterson,  Mrs.  Laura  Hawn ;  Wisconsin,  1835 ;  Oregon,  1843 ; 
April  17,  1921. 

*Proeb.stel,  George  W. ;  Missouri,  March  16,  1842 ;  Oregon, 
1852;  Weston,  Oregon,  May  4,  1921. 

*Port,  Walter ;  Pennsylvania,  1844 ;  Oregon,  1856 ;  Albany,  Ore¬ 
gon,  May  28,  1921. 

*Quick,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Pentland;  1840;  Oregon,  1847;  Halsey,  Ore¬ 
gon,  February  5,  1921. 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Nancy  Stevens ;  Illinois,  1845 ;  Oregon,  1845 ; 
Walla  Walla,  Washington,  August  3,  1920. 

Robbins,  Mrs.  Minerva ;  1823 ;  Oregon,  1852 ;  La  Grande,  Ore¬ 
gon,  October  8,  1920. 

Ray,  William  Hamilton ;  Missouri,  1840 ;  Oregon,  1853 ;  Elmira, 
Oregon,  December  18,  1920. 

*Roland,  John  W. ;  Illinois,  1848;  Oregon,  1852;  Salem,  Oregon, 
February  8,  1921. 

Robinson,  John  Sims;  Illinois,  1840;  Oregon,  1853;  McMinn¬ 
ville,  Oregon,  February  24,  1921. 

Reed,  George  Nelson;  Iowa,  1840;  Oregon,  1850;  Portland, 
March  29,  1921. 

Sweeney,  Samuel  B. ;  Oregon,  1858;  Walla  Walla,  Washington, 
June  6,  1920. 

Smith,  M,rs.  A.  E. ;  Oregon,  1856;  Oakland,  Oregon,  June  13, 
3920. 

Steiwer,  Winlock  W. ;  Oregon,  1852;  Portland,  July  18,  1920. 

Swank,  Philip ;  Ohio,  1827 ;  Oregon,  1852 ;  near  Albany,  Oregon, 
July  22,  1920. 
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Songer,  William  F. ;  Indiana,  1826 ;  Oregon,  1852 ;  Ashland,  Ore¬ 
gon,  October  29,  1920. 

*Simpson,  John  T. ;  Missouri;  Oregon,  1846;  Sheridan,  Oregon, 
November  14,  1920. 

Smith,  Rufus  M. ;  Illinois,  1842 ;  Oregon,  1852 ;  Monmouth,  Ore¬ 
gon,  November  13,  1920. 

Smith,  John;  Tennessee,  1826;  Oregon,  1852;  Cottage  Grove, 
Oregon,  December  16,  1920. 

Smith,  John  T. ;  Illinois,  1835;  Oregon,  1852;  Seattle,  Wash¬ 
ington,  December  22,  1920. 

*Short,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Zumwalt;  Oregon,  1850;  Portland,  De¬ 
cember  31,  1920. 

Shackelford,  Paul  D. ;  1825 ;  Oregon,  1852 ;  Cedar  Mills,  Ore¬ 
gon,  February  11,  1921. 

Skinner,  St.  John  B.  L. ;  Oregon,  1851 ;  Idaho,  February  18,  1921. 

Smith,  William  F. ;  Missouri,  1835;  Oregon,  1849;  Norton,  Ore¬ 
gon,  February  7,  1921. 

Shaser,  Mrs.  Margaret  Packwood ;  Indiana,  1842 ;  Oregon,  1845 ; 
Monroe,  Washington,  March  17,  1921. 

*Stott,  Miss  Emma  M. ;  Oregon,  1857 ;  Portland,  April  9,  1921. 

Sargeant,  Ezekiah  F. ;  Oregon,  1856 ;  Dallas,  Oregon,  May  9, 
1921. 

Stevens,  James  M. ;  1850;  Oregon,  1853;  Medford,  Oregon,  May 
12,  1921. 

Shirley,  Mrs.  Susan  Owen ;  Oregon,  1855 ;  Portland,  May  15, 
1921. 

Troup,  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Turnbull;  Ohio,  1836;  Oregon,  1852;  Port¬ 
land,  June  4,  1920. 

Taylor,  F.  J. ;  Kentucky,  1833;  Oregon,  1852;  Seattle,  Washing¬ 
ton,  June  23,  1920. 

Taylor,  Tilman  D. ;  Oregon,  1850;  Pendleton,  Oregon,  July  24, 
1920. 

Tarpley,  Henry  C. ;  1838;  Oregon,  1852;  Salem,  Oregon,  August 
19,  1920. 

Thompson,  Thomas  W. ;  Pennsylvania,  1831 ;  Oregon,  1857 ; 
Portland,  August  22,  1920. 

Taylor,  Samuel  K. ;  Massachusetts,  1835;  Oregon,  1858;  Shel¬ 
ton,  Washington,  August  28,  1920. 

Talbot,  Madison  J. ;  Alabama,  1830;  Oregon,  1859;  South  Inlet, 
Oregon,  September  10,  1920. 

*Test,  Mrs.  Mary  A.;  Illinois,  1840;  Oregon,  1852;  Portland, 
November  15,  1920. 

Tollman,  Mrs.  Sarah;  Oregon,  1857;  Portland,  January  31,  1921. 
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White,  John  R. ;  Missouri,  1846;  Oregon,  1852;  Silverton,  Ore¬ 
gon,  June  19,  1920. 

West,  Josiah;  New'  York,  1831;  Oregon,  1855;  Clatsop  Plains, 
Oregon,  August  10,  1920. 

Wilkinson,  Mrs.  Adeline  Neaves;  Oregon,  1852;  La  Grande, 
Oregon,  August  10,  1920. 

Wilson,  William  M. ;  Pennsylvania,  February  28,  1830;  Oregon, 
1859;  Vancouver,  Washington,  October  9,  1920. 

Woodford,  Alonzo  M. ;  Missouri,  1844;  Oregon,  1852;  Medford, 
Oregon,  December  14,  1920. 

Wiley,  Mrs.  Elizabeth;  1843;  Oregon,  1845;  Oakland,  California, 

1920. 

Worth,  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Geary;  Ohio,  1842;  Oregon,  1851;  Salem, 
Oregon,  February  4,  1921. 

West,  David  S. ;  Oregon,  1855 ;  Monrovia,  California,  March  25, 

1921. 

Woods,  Mrs.  Charlotte  L.  Caples ;  Ohio,  1843;  Oregon,  1850; 
Portland,  March  25,  1921. 

*Walker,  Cyrus  Hamlin;  Oregon,  1838;  Albany,  Oregon,  May 
5,  1921. 

*Wilmot,  Mrs.  Mary  L. ;  Oregon,  1856 ;  Oswego,  Oregon,  May 
16,  1921. 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS 

By  Charles  A.  Johns,  1858,  Salem,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Oregon. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  have  been  born  about  four  miles  from 
Oak  Grove  and  12  miles  from  Independence,  Jackson  County,  Mo., 
and  near  St.  Joseph,  where  the  immigrants  assembled  and  outfitted 
for  their  trip  across  the  plains  to  the  Oregon  country. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  was  an  infant  in  my  mother’s  arms 
when  my  parents  left  there  and  went  to  New  York,  and  after  a  six 
months’  dreary  voyage,  landed  at  Salem,  Oregon,  on  my  mother’s 
birthday,  December  25,  1858.  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  that  trip,  but  she  told  me  that  at  the  last  I  was1  very  sick 
and  if  we  had  been  out  24  hours  longer  it  would  have  been  fatal. 

They  first  settled  on  the  old  Frasier  place,  at  the  mouth  of 
Parrish  Gap,  in  MJarion  County,  where  my  father,  James  M.  Johns, 
taught  school,  and  the  following  year  moved  to  Scio,  in  Linn 
County,  where  he  was  a  miller,  and  then  became  a  merchant  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  May,  1892,  when  58  years  of  age. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  pioneer  and  to  have  been  a  continuous  resi¬ 
dent  of  Oregon  ever  since,  and  to  be  with  you  on  this  occasion, 
so  important  in  the  affairs  and  history  of  the  Northwest.  From 
necessity  I  cannot  deal  in  reminiscences,  and  yet  I  have  seen  this 
state  grow  and  develop  from  what  it  was  then  to  what  it  is  now 
and  I  know  something  of  the  many  and  wondrous  changes  which 
have  been  made. 

My  life  has  been  more  or  less  devoted  to  study  of  the  origin 
and  fundamental  principles  which  underlie  the  provisional  and  con¬ 
stitutional  form  of  government  of  the  state,  and  I  had  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  personal  contact  with  many  of  its  founders,  and  upon  all 
such  questions  I  have  strong  and  firm  convictions.  We  are  living 
in  a  commercial  age,  and  sometimes  I  fear  that  we  are  drifting 
away  from  the  teachings  and  principles  of  our  fathers,  upon  which 
this  state  and  nation  were  founded,  the  building  of  homes,  to 
“honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,”  the  loving  wife,  the  devoted 
husband  and  sweet,  innocent  children,  which  are  the  ties  that  bind 
and  make  the  happy  home. 

Every  true  American  has  read  or  should  have  read  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  and  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  is  there 
that  we  learn  the  principles  for  which  our  forefathers  fought  and 
the  true  meaning  of  liberty  and  freedom  and  of  a  republican  form 
of  government.  It  is  there  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  nations  we  are  taught  the  eternal  principles  of  right  and  wrong 
and  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  should  have  equal  rights 
and  opportunities,  which  overthrew  the  teachings  and  traditions  of 
a  thousand  years  of  monarchies  and  empires. 
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Those  principles  were  true  then  and  the  history  of  this  nation 
teaches  us  that  they  are  true  now.  This  nation  has  produced  some 
of  the  greatest  men  in  the  world’s  history,  and  yet  many  of  them 
were  born  in  lowly  cabins  and  struggled  with  poverty  and  felt  the 
pangs  of  hunger  and  had  no  assets  but  youth,  energy,  skill  and 
ambition.  They  were  and  are  the  products  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  no  higher  enco¬ 
mium  than  this  can  be  paid  to  our  form  of  government.  Those  im¬ 
mortal  documents  mean  something,  stand  for  something  and  repre¬ 
sent  something. 

They  were  written  in  the  blood  of  our  fathers  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  it  is  in  them  that  the  world  was  first  taught  the  true 
meaning  of  liberty  and  freedom,  and  it  was  those  principles  that 
gave  us  the  impulsive  victory  at  Champoeg  and  brought  the  Oregon 
country  under  the  dominion  of  the  American  flag.  I  know  not 
what  may  have  been  the  personal  motive  which  induced  the  pioneer 
to  sever  the  loving  ties  which  bound  father  and  mother,  sister  and 
brother,  and  make  the  long,  dangerous  and  tedious  journey  to  this 
country,  but  I  do  know  that  it  was  founded  upon  the  God-given 
right  of  liberty  and  freedom  and  that  those  eternal  principles  were 
brought  here  by  the  pioneers  and  were  planted  in  American  soil 
and  are  embodied  in  our  state  constitution. 

It  is  true  that  its  history  was  not  written  upon  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle,  but  when  I  study  and  read  it  and  see  the  names  of  the  men  by 
whom  it  was  signed  I  can  hear  the  voice  and  see  and  feel  the  silent 
influence  of  those  immortal  principles  which  were  sealed  by  the 
blood  of  our  fathers  at  Valley  Forge  and  Bunker  Hill. 

A  constitutional  convention  of  60  members  met  at  Salem,  Au¬ 
gust  17,  1857.  Wasco  County  then  embraced  the  whole  of  Eastern 
Oregon  and  was  represented  by  Charles  R.  Meigs.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  four  of  its  members  were  natives  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  one  of  Germany,  four  of  Illinois,  two  of  Maryland,  four  of 
Massachusetts,  four  of  Missouri,  seven  of  New  York,  two  of  North 
Carolina,  two  of  Ohio,  five  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  five  of  Tennessee,  one  of  Vermont  and  five  of  Virginia.  Oc¬ 
cupations  as  follows :  One  editor,  30  farmers,  19  lawyers,  three  me¬ 
chanics,  three  miners,  two  physicians,  one  printer  and  one  surveyor. 
Its  oldest  member  was  Nathaniel  Robbins,  who  was  born  in  1793 
and  represented  Clackamas  County.  One  of  the  youngest  and  the 
last  survivor  was  William  H.  Packwood,  who  was  born  in  Illinois 
in  1832  and  represented  Curry  County  and  was  by  occupation  a 
miner. 

It  was  a  distinguished  body  of  men,  who  were  firm  and  fearless 
ill  their  convictions.  They  had  independent  thoughts  and  ideas 
and  each  of  them  was  proud  of  his  ancestry  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  an  American  citizen.  They  loved  their  liberty  and  freedom, 
but  they  knew  that  to  have  and  enjoy  them  there  must  be  law  and 
order.  What  a  world  of  meaning  there  is  in  the  preamble  which 
they  adopted:  “We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  to  the  end 
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that  justice  be  established,  order  maintained,  liberty  perpetuated, 
do  ordain  this  constitution.”  In  the  very  first  section,  it  is  said, 
“We  declare  that  all  men  when  they  form  a  social  compact,  are 
equal  in  right,  that  all  power  is  inherent  in  the  people  and  all  free 
governments  are  founded  on  their  authority  and  instituted  for 
their  peace,  safety  and  happiness.” 

William  H.  Packwood,  the  last  surviving  member  of  that  con¬ 
vention,  died  in  Baker,  September  21,  1917,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
84  years  and  11  months.  It  was  my  fortune  to  have  served  two 
terms  as  mayor  of  Baker  while  he  was  city  auditor  and  we  were 
intimate  personal  friends.  In  1861  gold  was  discovered  in  Griffin’s 
Gulch  at  Auburn,  by  Henry  Griffin,  Dave  Littlefield  and  another 
who  were  a  portion  of  a  party  that  started  from  Portland  in  search 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Blue  Bucket  diggings.  The  following 
year  Mr.  Packwood  went  to  Auburn  and  for  mining  purposes  as¬ 
sisted  in  organizing  the  Auburn  Canal  Company,  which  con¬ 
structed  a  ditch  or  canal  about  30  miles  in  length,  along  the  moun¬ 
tain  side  from  Pine  Creek  to  Auburn,  which  tapped  the  interven¬ 
ing  streams,  the  waters  of  which  were  sold  to  the  miners.  It  is 
claimed  that  in  1866  there  were  6,000  people  at  Auburn. 

The  only  evidence  now  left  of  them  are  the  old  placer  diggings 
and  portions  of  one  building  which  was  constructed  of  placer  stone. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  in  Griffin  Gulch,  near  where  gold 
was  first  discovered,  as  a  boy  miner  in  a  sluice  box  and  with  pick 
and  shovel,  Justice  McBride  in  1862  earned  the  money  with  which 
he  afterwards  obtained  his  education.  A  large  portion  of  the  bed 
of  the  old  Auburn  canal  is  now  used  to  supply  Baker  with  its  grav¬ 
ity  water  system.  In  1865  Packwood  organized  a  company  and 
commenced  construction  of  the  Eldorado  ditch,  the  main  line  of 
which  was  103  miles  in  length.  This  was  completed  some  time  in 
1870,  and  was  used  to  divert  the  head  waters  of  Burnt  River  and 
its  tributaries  to  Malheur  City  for  mining  purposes.  The  main 
stream  flows  into  Snake  River  and  was  crossed  by  many  of  the 
pioneers.  The  grade  of  this  ditch  was  established  by  Mr.  Pack- 
wood  by  the  use  of  a  triangle  made  out  of  lumber.  This  is  yet  the 
longest  ditch  in  the  state  and  is  even  now  considered  a  fine  piece 
of  engineering  work. 

This  was  followed  by  the  construction  of  the  Sparta  ditch  in 
1870,  in  which  Mr.  Packwood  played  an  important  part.  It  is  90 
miles  in  length  and  was  built  for  mining  purposes.  He  had  what 
was  then  considered  a  good  education,  was  a  useful  and  energetic 
citizen,  and  in  his  prime  was  a  leader  among  men,  and  possessed 
far  more  than  ordinary  ability.  As  the  last  surviving  member  of 
the  constitutional  convention,  he  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age  and  died 
loved  and  honored  by  his  numerous  personal  friends. 

Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  numerous  expensive  ditches  which  were 
constructed  in  an  early  day  for  mining  purposes  are  now  used  by 
the  miners,  but  many  of  the  most  valuable  water  rierhts  in  Oregon 
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are  founded  upon  those  old  mining  ditches,  the  beds  of  which  have 
never  been  changed.  They  were  constructed  along  mountain  sides 
and  around  the  heads  of  gulches  and  canyons  and  are  living  monu¬ 
ments  to  pioneer  skill,  youth  and  energy.  The  members  of  that 
convention  gave  to  the  people  of  Oregon  a  constitution  which  has 
long  stood  the  test. 

Its  fundamental  principles  have  not  and  never  will  be  changed, 
and  there  are  many  good  people  who  believe  that  with  all  of  its 
changes  it  never  has  been  improved.  The  teachings,  spirit  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  pioneer  are  now  seen  and  felt  throughout  the  North¬ 
west  in  every  home,  town,  city,  school,  church  and  line  of  business, 
in  the  court  room  and  in  the  affairs  of  state.  By  common  courtesy, 
Dr.  John  McLoughlin  as  chief  factor  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
from  1824  to  1843,  before  there  was  any  provisional  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  is  known  as  the  first  governor  of  Oregon.  From  1843  to 
1844,  by  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  the  first 
executive  committee  was  elected,  consisting  of  David  Hill.  Alanson 
Beers  and  Joseph  Gale.  The  first  governor  elected  by  the  people 
under  the  provisional  form  of  government  was  George  Abernethy, 
who  served  from  June  3,  1845,  to  March  3,  1849. 

Joseph  Lane  was  the  first  territorial  governor  and  served  from 
March  3,  1849,  to  June  18,  1850.  The  remaining  governors  down 
to  and  including  S.  F.  Chadwick,  were  all  pioneers.  The  chain 
was  broken  by  the  election  of  W.  W.  Thayer.  The  next  two,  Z.  F. 
Moody  and  Sylvester  Pennoyer,  were  both  pioneers  and  T.  T.  Geer 
was  the  last  one  of  them  to  hold  that  office.  Commencing  with 
G.  W.  Le  Breton,  February  18,  1841,  and  ending  with  H.  R.  Kin- 
kaid,  January  9,  1899,  the  first  14  secretaries  of  state  were  all  pio¬ 
neers.  Twelve  pioneers  have  been  United  States  Senators.  The 
first  two  were  Delazon  Smith  and  Joseph  Lane,  and  the  last, 
Harry  Lane,  the  son  of  N.  H.  Lane,  and  a  grandson  of  Joe 
Lane.  Commencing  with  Samuel  R.  Thurston,  January  6,  1849, 
and  ending  with  James  W.  Nesmith,  March  3,  1875,  the  first  12 
Representatives  in  Congress  of  the  state  were  pioneers.  Since  that 
time  there  were  six  others,  the  last  of  whom  was  Malcolm  A. 
Mood}',  whose  term  expired  March  3,  1903. 

The  first  eight  chief  justices  of  the  supreme  court  also  were 
pioneers,  commencing  with  William  P.  Bryant,  from  1848  to  1850, 
and  ending  with  P.  P.  Prim  from  1870  to  1872.  Since  that  time  14 
other  pioneers  have  held  that  position,  including  ex-Chief  Justice 
McBride  and  the  present  Chief  Justice  Burnett.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  a  much  larger  percentage  of  pioneers  have  been  members 
of  the  supreme  court  than  in  any  other  official  position.  Many 
distinguished  men  have  held  that  position.  R.  P.  Boise  was  born 
in  Massachusetts  in  1819  and  was  there  admitted  to  the  bar.  That 
state  was  then  in  its  legal  prime  and  its  courts  were  revered  and 
respected  for  their  ability  and  judicial  learning,  and  as  a  student, 
young  Boise  there  became  well  grounded  in  the  common  law  and 
learned  in  his  profession.  He  came  to  Oregon  in  1850  and  was  a 
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member  of  the  constitutional  convention  from  Polk  County. 
Through  him  much  of  the  common  law  and  judicial  learning  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  was  grafted  into  the  judicial  history  of 
Oregon. 

Many  able  men  have  been  in  our  supreme  court,  but  in  my 
judgment,  as  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  and  as  a 
nisi  prius  and  supreme  judge,  no  man  has  left  a  more  indelible 
record  on  the  pioneer  judicial  history  of  the  state  for  clear  analyti¬ 
cal  reasoning,  sound  legal  principles,  sterling  integrity  and  learning 
in  the  common  law,  than  R.  P.  Boise.  Oregon  should  style  him  the 
Blackstone  and  Kent  of  its  early  judiciary. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  ex-Chief  Justice  Thomas  A. 
McBride  was  born  in  Yamhill  County,  November  15,  1847,  and  that 
he  was  recently  re-elected  to  another  six-year  term ;  that  Chief 
Justice  Burnett  also  was  born  in  that  county  on  May  9,  1853,  and 
that  at  one  time  those  two  with  ex-Justice  Ramsey,  as  boys,  lived 
within  the  area  of  one  township  in  Yamhill  County.  Here  again 
old  Yamhill  is  true  to  its  traditions.  These  three  boys  also  at  the 
same  time  attended  school  at  McMinnville  College.  The  teachers 
were  President  J.  W.  Johnson,  who  afterward  became  the  first 
president  of  the  Oregon  University;  John  H.  Hall  and  Mrs.  Nan 
E.  Morse,  now  Mrs.  Nan  E.  Dolman,  a  sister  of  Justice  McBride. 
W.  T.  Newby  was  the  founder  of  McMinnville  and  had  dedicated 
a  tract  of  ground  for  the  purposes  of  a  county  fair  and  the  land 
wasi  enclosed  by  a  board  fence.  In  those  days  there  were  no  side¬ 
walks  and  the  streets  were  very  muddy. 

Inspired  by  civic  pride  and  the  energy  of  youth,  one  night  18 
students  of  the  college,  including  Justice  McBride,  tore  down  the 
fence  and  with  the  aid  of  two  wagons  which  they  appropriated  to 
their  own  use  and  by  their  own  strength,  hauled  the  lumber  to 
different  portions  of  the  town,  out  of  which  they  made  a  number 
of  board  walks  leading  to  the  college.  As  a  reward  for  their  youth¬ 
ful  indiscretion  they  were  indicted  by  the  grand  jury. 

Although  Justice  McBride  has  always  been  proud  of  his  desire 
to  instill  civic  pride  in  the  people  of  McMinnville,  there  is  a  doubt 
in  his  mind  as  to  whether  it  was  worth  the  $201  fine  which  he  had 
to  pay  to  ctbtain  his  freedom.  As  Justice  Ramsey  has  since  been  a 
model  man,  he  was  then  a  model  boy  and  of  course  would  not  do 
anything  like  that.  Those  who  know  the  dynamic  energy  of  Chief 
Justice  Burnett  claim  that  it  is  one  of  the  regrets  of  his  life  that 
on  account  of  his  youth  he  did  not  have  the  honor  of  being  a  party 
to  the  scheme,  but  the  people  then  living  at  McMinnville  did  claim 
that  there  were  times  when  they  were  short  on  both  eggs  and  water¬ 
melons.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these  men  were  boys  to¬ 
gether  in  that  county,  there  are  many  good  people  in  old  Yamhill 
and  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  state.  At  the  ripe  old:  age  of  84 
years,  Mrs.  Dolman,  the  only  surviving  teacher,  is  now  living  in 
Salem,  where  she  enjoys  the  companionship  of  her  brother  and 
former  pupils. 
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I  have  spoken  of  the  character  and  class  of  men  who  drafted 
and  submitted  the  state  constitution  and  the  large  number  of  pio¬ 
neers  who  have  filled  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  offices 
of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  influence  which  they  wielded  in  its  history  and  development. 
The  foundation  which  they  laid  was  broad  and  deep.  Although  in 
some  respects  other  citizens  may  have  been  more  modern  and  pro¬ 
gressive,  there  never  was  a  better  type  in  fundamentals. 

It  is  true  that  the  donation  land  claim  act  may  have  been  the 
prime  incentive  which  induced  many  of  you  to  come  here.  Under 
conditions  then  existing,  it  took  courage  and  physical  strength  to 
make  that  long  and  arduous  journey,  and  many  fell  by  the  wayside, 
and  those  who  did  come  were  strong  men  and  women,  who  had 
energy,  ambition,  mental  and  moral  courage.  You  came  here  to 
live,  to  build  homes,  to  raise  families,  and  be  it  said  to  your  ever¬ 
lasting  credit  that  among  the  very  first  things  which  you  did  was 
to  erect  churches  and  school  houses. 

You  did  not  live  in  ease  or  luxury,  but  from  necessity  had  to 
work,  and  you  taught  your  children  how  to  work  and  with  you,  the 
latchstring  was  out,  the  rifle  in  the  rack  and  the  powder  in  the 
horn.  You  were  friendly  and  sociable,  knew  and  assisted  one  an¬ 
other.  Although  your  food  was  plain  and  you  did  not  have  a  vari¬ 
ety,  no  person  was  ever  refused  something  to  eat. 

The  mother  taught  the  daughter  how  to  cook  and  keep  house, 
and  the  home  was  the  central  thought.  Inspired  by  your  mental 
and  moral  courage,  you  had  independence  and  self-reliance,  and  you 
loved  liberty  and  freedom.  There  was  but  little  crime,  and  you 
had  a!  high  regard  for  primitive  law  and  order.  In  the  early  days 
you  never  knew  or  heard  of  anarchists,  bolshevists  nor  the  I.  W.  W., 
and  there  were  no  tramps.  All  such  were  foreign  to  your  princi¬ 
ples,  teachings  and  traditions.  Although  you  loved  liberty  and 
freedom,  you  believed  in  law  and  order.  With  you  it  was  a  matter 
of  sentiment  and  of  conviction,  and  you  knew  that  you  could  not 
have  and  enjoy  either  of  them  without  law  and  order.  When  your 
sons  and  daughters  were  married  their  first  thought  was  a  home 
and  a  piece  of  land,  and  they  were  willing  to  work  and  knew  how 
to  work  in  the  house,  timber  and  the  field. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  “Oregon  trail,”  and 
the  half  has  never  been  told,  but  it  was  the  pioneer  mothers  who 
were  the  “bravest  of  the  brave”.  I  have  feeling,  honor  and  re¬ 
spect  for  the  men,  but  it  was  the  pioneer  mothers  who  bore  the 
heaviest  burden  and  suffered  hardships  which  only  a  mother  can 
endure.  The  beautiful  tribute  of  Joaquin  Miller  in  his  classic 
poem,  “To  the'  Mothers  of  Men,”  applies  with  especial  and  peculiar 
force  to  the  pioneer  mothers.  At  one  time  he  lived  at  Canyon 
City,  and  it  may  have  been  your  lives  that  gave  him  the  inspiration. 

With  you  marriage  was  looked  upon  as  a  sacred  contract.  It 
was  seldom  entered  without  mature  thought  and  careful  considera¬ 
tion,  and  when  once  made  was  never  annulled  without  a  grievous 
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offense,  a  serious  or  just  cause,  and  with  you  suit  for  divorce  was 
the  exception.  You  were  devoted  to  your  household  and  domestic 
duties,  the  scrubbing  of  floors,  milking  of  cows,  churning  the  but¬ 
ter,  knitting,  sewing  and  the  old  spinning  wheel,  and  at  least  doing 
your  part  to  make  a  home.  At  the  family  fireside  you  taught  your 
children  obedience,  how  to  live,  what  they  should  do  and  how  they 
should  act,  and  the  sacred  duties  of  home  life,  and  you  had  their 
confidence  and  respect  and  they  had  yours. 

Your  joy  rides  were  in  wagons  with  your  children  and  your  own 
husband,  and  you  then  had  never  heard  of  wrist  watches,  mani¬ 
cures  or  beauty  parlors.  Yet  with  all  of  its  skill,  deceptive  art  has 
not  and  never  will  improve  on  the  primitive  beauty  of  the  pioneer 
maiden.  Your  wants  were  few  and  simple,  yet  you  were  happy 
and  content,  and  had  many  of  the  real  genuine  pleasures  of  life. 
Although  this  is  an  age  of  progress,  it  is  also  a  commercial  age, 
and  sometimes  I  fear  that  in  our  mad  pursuit  for  the  pleasures  of 
life,  our  desire  for  money  and  to  have  something  new,  we  overlook 
those  fundamentals  which  you  brought  here  as  pioneers. 

You  gave  to  the  state  an  economical  form  of  government,  had 
a  high  regard  for  law  and  order  and  loved  the  country  and  its  flag. 
Although  your  administration  of  affairs  may  have  been  crude, 
plain  and  simple,  it  was  prudent,  wise,  efficient  and  economical, 
and  the  official  records  have  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
plain,  frugal  pioneer  mode  of  living  is  fast  becoming  a  thing  of 
the  past ;  apartment  houses  are  supplanting  the  home,  and  too  often 
there  are  no  sweet,  innocent  children  at  the  fireside.  We  now 
have  bolshevists,  anarchists  and  the  I.  W.  W.,  and  there  are  many 
who  do  not  honor  or  respect  the  flag  or  know  what  it  means. 
Everyone  believes  in  development  and  modern  progress,  and  that 
it  should  be  the  privilege  of  every  person  to  have  and  enjoy  the 
real  pleasures  of  life.  It  is  such  rights  that  make  life  worth  living. 
This  should  not  be  at  the  expense  or  sacrifice  of  substance  or  fun¬ 
damental  principles. 

There  is  a  law  both  human  and  divine  that  home  life  should  be 
honored  and  respected.  When  you  weaken  or  destroy  the  love  and 
influence  of  the. home  and  those  sacred  ties  which  bind,  you  tear 
down  and  destroy  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  this  state 
and  nation  are  founded,  you  are  not  a  good  citizen  and  you  have 
struck  a  severe  blow  at  your  own  happiness,  American  institutions 
and  a  republican  form  of  government.  Therein  the  pioneers  have 
been  and  now  are  a  tower  of  strength.  You  were  home-builders 
and  you  loved  and  respected  your  home.  You  were  independent, 
self-reliant,  enjoyed  your  liberty  and  freedom,  stood  for  law  and 
order  and  were  loyal  to  the  flag,  the  state  and  nation  and  their  in¬ 
stitutions.  I  know  that  sometimes  you  have  been  styled  “fossils” 
and  “mossbacks,”  and  some  of  you  in  some  respects  may  have  de¬ 
served  the  name,  yet  in  your  home  life  and  citizenship  you  have 
set  an  example  which  never  has  been  and  never  will  be  improved 
and  which  it  would  be  well  for  many  of  your  critics  to  follow. 
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Many  of  them  have  never  enjoyed  and  do  not  know  the  genuine 
pleasures  of  home  life  or  the  meaning  of  domestic  happiness  or 
the  duties  which  they  owe  to  their  neighbors,  the  public  and  the 
flag  which  protects  them.  With  all  of  its  modern  ideas,  growth 
and  development,  what  this  country  needs  more  than  ever  in  its 
history  is  more  pioneer  mothers,  more  of  the  home  life  and  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  pioneers,  more  of  the  spirit,  teachings  and  traditions 
of  the  history!  of  this  state  and  nation  and  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  they  are  founded.  We  want  more  of  Americans 
and  less  of  European  thoughts  and  ideas.  The  bolshevists  and 
I.  W.  W.  were  never  generic  to  this  country  and  are  not  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  its  pioneers.  That  class  of  people  have  not  felt  the  true 
spirit  of  our  institutions  and  do  not  know  the  history  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  this  country.  They  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  and  have 
not  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence  or  the  Federal  Consti¬ 
tution. 

This  country  must  not  become  Europeanized  under  the  false 
pretense  of  liberty  and  freedom.  It  must  and  will  remain  true  to 
the  traditions  of  its  pioneers  and  the  founders  of  the  nation,  and 
people  who  come  here  from  foreign  soil  must  honor  and  respect 
the  American  flag.  Our  constitution,  both  state  and  Federal,  is 
founded  upon  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  is  broad,  liberal 
and  elastic,  but  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  American  thoughts 
and  ideas  and  those  fundamental  principles  upon  which  our  gov¬ 
ernment  is  founded,  and  our  own  liberty  and  freedom,  the  time 
has  come  when  any  foreigner  who  will  not  stand  for  and  who  does 
not  believe  in  law  and  order  or  respect  the  flag  of  this  nation  is 
not  fit  to  be  an  American  citizen,  and  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
to  land  upon  American  soil.  It  is  not  for  that  class  of  people  to 
say  what  laws  we  should  have  or  how  they  should  be  enforced  or 
construed,  or  to  teach  us  the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  or  to 
defeat  or  impair  the  underlying  fundamental  principles  of  our  form 
of  government. 

An  eminent  writer  has  said :  “If  the  melting  pot  is  allowed  to 
boil  without  control  and  we  deliberately  blind  ourselves  to  all  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  race,  creed  or  color,  the  type  of  our  native  American 
of  colonial  descent  will  become  as  extinct  as  the  Athenian  of  the 
age  of  Pericles,  and  the  Viking  of  the  days  of  Rollo.”  The  same 
thought  applies  to  the  pioneer,  but  may  God  grant  that  the  time 
will  never  come  when  the  beauty,  strength  and  purity  of  your  home 
life  and  love  of  country  will  be  forgotten.  So  long  as  it  shall  last 
this  nation  is  founded  upon  a  rock. 

It  is  those  ties  which  bind  us  to  our  colonial  fathers  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  an  honor  to  which  you  can  point 
.with  pride.  You  have  been  true  to  the  teachings  and  history  of 
this  nation,  and  your  life  has  been  100  per  cent  American,  and  you 
have  performed  well  your  part.  Your  step  is  now  feeble,  your  form 
is  bent  and  your  hair  is  gray.  Many  have  passed  away;  your  ranks 
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are  daily  growing  thinner,  and  sooner  or  later  the  time  will  come 
to  the  last  survivor  of  the  old  “Oregon  trail”.  May  your  remain¬ 
ing  days  be  peacefully  spent  in  that  beautiful  home  life  of  which 
you  are  living  examples,  and  when  your  time  does  come,  may  you 
“wrap  the  drapery  of  your  couch  about  you  and  lie  down  to  pleasant 
dreams”. 
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JOURNAL  OF  HENRY  ALLYN,  1853 

A  Record  of  daily  events  during  a  trip  from  Fulton  County,  Ill., 
across  the  Plains  to  the  Willamette  Valley,  Oregon  Territory, 
in  the  year  1853;  with  a  brief  description  of  the  scenery  and 
curiosities  along  the  road;  being  a  journal  kept  by  Henry 
Allyn. 


March  28,  1853 — Started  about  2  P.  M.  on  our  long  and 
tedious  journey  to  Oregon.  Passed  through  Ellisville  and  en¬ 
camped  about  three-fourths  mile  beyond,  on  a  high,  bleak  and 
brushy  barren;  fuel  scarce,  and  bad  company.  We  were  sere¬ 
naded  the  whole  night  by  bacchanalian  songs!  and  drunken  revels 
by  a  company  of  emigrants. 

March  29 — Glad  to  leave  the  place  and  company,  started  as 
early  as  we  could.  Passed  through  Virgil;  traveled  27  miles, 
encamped  at  Martins  on  the  Fort  Madison  road.  Road  in  places 
very  bad;  detained  some  by  getting  stalled;  overtook  old  Bro. 
Wilson,  who  started  a  little  before  us  yesterday,  and  accompany 
us  as  far  as  his  residence  in  Ioway.  Weather  good,  but  rather 
cold. 

March  30,  Wednesday — A  very  pleasant  morning,  but  we 
got  a  late  start,  weather  warm.  Pass  through  La  Harpe,  a 
handsome  little  town,  in  a  handsome  situation,  14  miles  from 
the  Miss.  River.  Came  about  23  miles  today;  encamped  in  a 
lane  near  a  house  2  miles  from  the  river.  Wind  E.  and  threatens 
rain.  Expenses. 

March  31,  Thursday — I  was  taken  very  sick  and  did  not 
notice  much  of  passing  events.  Passed  through  several  villages, 
among  which  were  Tontoosuc,  Fort  Madison  and  West  Point. 
Crossed  the  Mississippi  at  Fort  Madisc*n.  Encamped  at  West 
Point.  Expenses. 

April  2,  Saturday — Started  rather  late  this  morning,  being 
detained  some  by  greasing  wagons  and  partly  by  awkwardness  in 
doing  up  things;  not  having  as  yet  got  broke  to  the  journey. 
My  observation  was  confined  pretty  much  to  the  inside  of  the 
wagon  covers,  since  Thursday,  and  nothing  transpired  to  my 
vision  that  would  be  very  edifying  in  a  journal.  I  have  seen  but 
little  of  Ioway  yet.  Through  the  mercy  of  God,  my  fever  and 
chills  have  left  and  also  the  headache.  Since  we  stopped  to  camp 
it  has  commenced  raining.  Came  20  miles.  Ex. 

April  3,  Sabbath — Laid  at  camp  today.  Old  Sister  Wilson 
was  taken  very  sick  Saturday  morning  and  is  very  bad  today. 
I  am  able  to  sit  up  a  little.  John  Wesley  left  us  yesterday  morn- 
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ing  on  horseback,  to  go  on  as  far  as  his  Uncle  Beavers,  who 
lives  near  the  road  that  we  travel,  but  being  farther  than  he  ex¬ 
pected,  did  not  arrive  there.  Returned  to  us  last  night  with  his 
uncle,  Wm.  Wilson,  who  also  lived  near  the  road.  Cold  and 
rainy  today.  Several  Oregon  teams  pass  us.  Ex. 

April  4,  Monday — Passed  through  a  little  village  called 
Agency  City,  where  an  Indian  agent  formerly  resided.  The 
graves  of  Wappaloo,  an  Indian  chief,  and  the  Agent  Street  and 
some  of  his  family,  with  their  monuments  and  tombstones,  stand 
near  the  road  inside  the  enclosure  surrounding  the  agency  farm, 
just  previous  to  entering  the  village.  Old  Sister  Wilson  is  very 
feeble  today  and  not  able  to  sit  up;  make  a  feather  bed  for  her 
in  one  of  our  wagons.  I  am  likewise  unable  to  sit  up  but  little. 
Weather  pleasant  and  cool.  We  wind  our  way  today  along  the 
Bluffs  of  the  Des  Moines,  sometimes  on  and  sometimes  under 
the  bluffs,  and  frequently  in  sight  of  the  river,  a  beautiful  stream, 
but  less  than  Illinois.  Pass  through  Autumwa  (Ottumwa),  a 
beautiful  thriving  village  on  the  Des  Moines.  Came  about  27 
miles  today  and  arrive  at  Wm.  Wilson’s. 

April  5,  Tuesday — Conclude  to  stay  here  to  rest  the  sick, 
and  do  some  washing.  Sister  Wilson  and  myself  are  much  better. 
Franklin  and  John  go  out  a  hunting,  kill  a  drumming  partridge 
and  a  pidgeon  and  a  squirrel,  but  saw  no  grisley  bears.  Roads 
very  good  only  in  short  pinches.  Old  Sister  Wilson  is  very  much 
revived  by  our  rest,  and  my  chills  and  fever  and  headache  has 
nearly  left  me  and  my  cough  much  abated. 

April  6,  Wednesday — Cold  morning;  wind  N.  W.  Miss 
Martha  Wood  wishes  to  go  with  us  and  we  conclude  to  take  her. 
Country  grows  more  rolling  and  inclines  to  be  hilly,  though  in 
gentle  declivities.  Passed  through  Eddyville  and  Oskaloosa, 
two  beautiful  villages  for  such  a  new  country.  Came  2*5  miles 
and  encamped  in  a  hollow  with  a  number  of  other  emigrants, 
with  plenty  of  wood  and  water  and  guarded  around  with  hills 
to  defend  us  from  the  cold  winds.  But  we  cannot  take  it  with 
us.  The  timber  and  prairie  through  the  country  we  have  passed 
today  are  very  beautifully  distributed  but  all  the  timber  that  we 
have  passed  through  yet  in  Ioway  inclines  to  be  small,  crooked 
and  scrubby.  I  have  seen  no  such  black  and  fertile  soil  since 
we  crossed  Spoon  River,  either  in  Illinois  or  Ioway  as  in  Fulton 
or  the  counties  bordering  the  Illinois  River. 

April  7,  Thursday — Got  an  early  start.  A  very  cool  morn¬ 
ing.  Drove  about  a  mile  and  came  to  the  ferry  at  Belle  Foun¬ 
tain,  the  beginning  of  a  town  standing  on  a  beautiful  site  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Des  Moines,  on  an  elevated  bank  of  limestone 
rock,  and  crossed  at  a  rope  ferry.  Drove  on  seven  miles  to 
Elias  Beaver’s,  a  brother-in-law  of  James,  and  stop  for  the  day. 
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We  arrive  here  at  11  o’clock.  The  wagons  where  we  camped 
last  night  passed  us  this  evening.  My  health  is  poor  but  am 
gaining  some  strength.  Sister  Wilson’s  health  is  yet  very  bad. 

April  8,  Friday — Conclude  to  stay  until  Monday  morning 
and  do  up  some  washing,  make  a  tent,  rest  the  sick,  etc,  etc. 
Sister  Wilson  remains  feeble.  My  health  is  improving.  Weather 
pleasant,  but  cold  winds.  James  and  Elias  Beaver  go  to  a  town 
about  six  miles  and  purchase  a  quantity  of  dried  venison  hams, 
as  a  part  of  our  outfit.  This  is  the  handsomest  part  of  Ioway 
that  we  have  yet  seen.  Plenty  of  timber  and  prairie  and  the 
country  all  lies  in  gentle  waves.  Emigrants  continue  to  pass  us. 

April  9,  Saturday — Very  pleasant  day.  Spend  the  most  of 
the  day  in  repacking  our  load,  making  a  tent  and  in  adjusting 
matters.  Many  teams  pass  us  today. 

April  10,  Sunday — The  neighbors  assemble  here  for  worship. 
James  preaches  from  Job.  A  class  meeting  follows,  in  which 
some  speak  very  feelingly  and  could  not  refrain  from  praising 
God  aloud.  Thus  where  so  recently  the  savage  revelings  of  the 
Indian  Powow,  and  the  horrid  war  whoop  of  the  aborigines 
echoed  among  the  beautiful  groves,  the  echoes  of  the  high  praises 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  have  supplanted  them.  The  Indians 
have  been  removed  from  here  eight  years  only.  But  I  cannot 
rejoice  in  the  circumstances  as  I  could  do  if  justice  and  equity 
had  been  exercised  towards  this  people  by  our  government. 
Many  emigrants  pass  us  today.  Threatens  rain.  The  neighbors 
assembled  again  for  evening  meeting.  James  addressed  them 
from  Isaiah. 

April  11,  Monday — Dark  and  cloudy  morning.  Threatens 
rain  and  about  8  o’clock  it  begins  to  execute  its  threats,  and 
continues  the  whole  day  to  fall  in  cataracts  and  with  thunder 
and  lightning.  We  proceed,  however,  and  travel  ten  miles  and 
stop  at  a  house  and  stay  all  night.  The  sick  are  very  much 
recruited.  The  soil  wears  a  darker  aspect  and  appears  to  be 
more  fertile.  Came  through  a  small  village  called  Knoxville. 

April  12,  Tuesday — The  rain  continued  all  night.  This  morn¬ 
ing  started  in  the  rain.  Old  Br.  Wilson  and  lady  tarries  until 
the  rain  is  over.  The  rain  ceased  about  10  or  11,  but  remains 
cloudy  and  wears  a  threatening  aspect.  Passed  today  through 
a  little  cluster  of  log  cabins,  stables,  hen  roosts,  hog  pens,  and 
necessary  houses,  and  it  is  called  Newbern.  The  town  partakes 
of  the  sparseness  of  the  population  of  the  country.  Country 
more  level  and  timber  more  scarce;  very  bad  traveling  today, 
owing  to  the  rains.  Encamp  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  called 
White  Breast,  which  we  cannot  cross,  being  so  swollen  by  the 
recent  rain.  Pitch  our  new  tent,  for  the  first  time.  Might  have 
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traveled  farther  today  had  it  not  been  for  high  water.  Came 
18  miles. 

April  13,  Wednesday — Wind,  thunder  and  lightning  and  some 
rain  in  the  night.  The  wind  blew  so  hard  that  I  apprehended 
danger  from  trees  falling  on  us.  But  he,  who  holds  the  wind  in 
his  fist,  did  not  permit  it.  A  bevy  of  owls,  after  the  storm  had 
subsided,  thinking  perhaps  their  rights  invaded,  arranged  them¬ 
selves  in  the  tree  tops  over  us  and  demanded,  “Who,  who,  who, 
who;  who,  who,  who  are  ye?”  Between  the  storm  and  the  owls 
I  did  not  sleep  much.  Day  at  length  dawned;  the  creek  had 
fallen  eight  or  ten  feet.  James  took  one  of  the  mares  and  rode 
in  to  try  the  ford  but  found  it  swimming.  The  mare  got  scared, 
gave  a  sudden  whirl  and  threw  him  off.  The  mare  made  for 
the  shore*  got  partly  out,  but  James  having  hold  of  one  rein  of 
the  bridle,  whirled  her  suddenly  about  and  the  bank  being 
steep  and  slippery  she  fell  back  against  him  and  knocked  him 
back  into  the  stream,  but  after  various  evolutions  they  both  got 
safe  out,  thank  God.  Here  we  have  to  content  ourselves  until 
the  water  falls.  But  Oregon  emigrants  must  not  mind  trifles. 
Eight  or  ten  wagons  of  emigrants  overtake  us  here.  A  flurry 
of  snow  about  sundown. 

April  14,  Thursday — This  morning  “the  gloom  from  the  face 
of  fair  heaven  retired.  The  winds  ceased  to  murmur,  the  thun¬ 
ders  expired.”  Tried  the  creek  again  and  thought  we  could  cross 
by  carrying  over  some  plunder*  on  some  trees  that  we  felled 
across,  so  after  breakfast,  at  it  we  went  and  all  got  over  safe. 
We  thanked  God  and  took  courage,  hoping  that  we  should  see 
Oregon  some  day  if  we  had  good  luck.  Having  got  safe  over 
the  river  Styx,  we  proceeded,  passed  through  Chariton  village; 
we  was  told  that  Chariton  River  was  so  high  that  it  could  not 
be  forded  in  less  than  three  or  four  days.  So  rather  than  to  lie 
still  we  took  a  round  about  road  which  was  ten  or  twelve  miles 
out  of  our  way,  in  order  to  cross  higher  up  where  the  stream 
was  smaller.  In  crossing  a  ravine,  the  mules  of  the  foremost 
wagon  sunk  in  the  mud,  and  the  two  forward  ones  fell  and  got 
scared,  so  that  we  had  to  take  them  off,  hitch  behind  and  back 
out  and  grease.  We  hunted  a  new  route,  although  a  rough  one, 
and  succeeded.  Towards  night  a  cloud  gathers  in  the  west  and 
the  sun  sets  behind  it  and  a  cold  east  wind  begins  to  breathe 
upon  us,  portentious  of  another  cold  storm.  Came,  I  should 
judge,  14  miles.  Camp  in  a  little  point  of  timber  300  yards  from 
the  road. 

April  15,  Friday — Cold  N.  E.  wind  all  day,  and  cloudy  and 
threatens  rain.  Leave  the  main  traveled  road  to  Council  Bluffs 
in  order  to  go  by  John  and  Simeon  Wilson’s,  James’s  brothers, 
and  likewise  where  his  father  lives  who  is  yet  behind  us.  Came 
through  Garden  Grove  where  was  an  old  Mormon  establishment, 
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where  are  now  some  splendid  farms.  Cross  some  large  and 
level  prairies  today,  and  roads  very  heavy.  Cross  two  branches 
of  the  Chariton,  as  I  suppose.  The  fords  of  both  very  bad. 
Bridges  are  unknown  in  these  parts.  Rain  commence  just  as 
we  stopped  to  encamp,  which  as  I  suppose,  is  on  a  branch  of 
Chariton  in  a  little  patch  of  timber.  I  judge  we  came  16  miles. 

April  16*  Saturday — Find  that  the  stream  we  encamped  is  a 
branch  of  Grand  River.  Cloudy  and  cold  winds  all  day,  but  we 
are  thankful  that  it  does  not  rain.  Roads  hilly,  miry  and  crooked. 
Cross  several  very  difficult  fords,  steep  down,  and  steep  up,  and 
crooked  at  that.  Country  gets  very  hilly  and  uneven,  although 
a  very  rich  and  black  soil  even  on  the  summits  of  the  highest 
knobs.  The  soil  in  this  country  is  of  a  very  cohesive  consistence, 
and  not  subject  to  wash,  as  in  Illinois.  Came  today  12  miles  on 
a  knob,  or  dividing  ridge  between  two  branches  of  Grand  River, 
which  is  at  present  the  only  practical  route  for  a  road  without 
immense  labor,  although  so  serpentine  that  it  exceeds  every 
point  of  the  compass.  Arrive  at  John  and  Benjamin  Wilson’s 
a  little  after  sunset.  Came  20  miles.  John’s  claim  joins  the 
Missouri  line.  The  water  here  is  soft  and  rily.  Difficult  to  get 
wells  and  but  few  springs.  Have  to  dig  from  30  to  70  feet. 

April  17,  Sunday — Pleasant  day.  Old  Br.  Wilson  and  lady 
arrive.  She  has  got  better.  Part  of  us  go  to  a  meeting  about 
a  mile.  Br.  Miller,  a  local  preacher,  addressed  us.  There  is  no 
church  organized  here,  but  said  Br.  Miller  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
addresses  them  every  four  weeks.  There  are  no  Wesleyans  in 
these  parts,  though  numerous  in  the  interior. 

April  18,  Monday — Another  cold  storm,  but  the  rain  ceases 
in  a  short  time.  But  continues  cold  and  cloudy.  The  valleys 
are  beginning  to  assume  a  mantle  of  green.  Three  of  our  mules 
strayed  off  and  were  gone  all  night.  The  farmers  here  have  not 
commenced  plowing  yet,  though  before  we  left  Fulton  County 
many  had  in  their  spring  wheat,  and  were  plowing  for  corn, 
oats,  etc.  John  Wilson  is  trying  to  get  mules  for  the  trip.  If 
he  takes  oxen  we  can  not  travel  far  in  company.  Corn  here  is 
30  cents  but  before  we  left  the  main  road  it  was  50.  That  old 
time  degraded  custom  of  taking  advantage  of  necessity  still 
prevails,  and  no  doubt  will,  until  the  millenium,  or  until  its 
source  is  dried  up.  Woe  to  the  world  because  of  offenses.  Oh! 
how  many  professors,  even  including  many  of  the  clergy,  are 
implicated  in  this,  and  yet  in  sight  of  God,  it  is  even  more  ag¬ 
gravating  than  stealing.  It  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  might 
makes  right.  But  theft  does  not;  it  is  ashamed  of  its  own  deeds. 
But  the  extortioner  is  not  only  guilty  of  the  act,  but  of  its  per¬ 
petuation.  Yea,  he  is  a  Jeroboam.  John  Wesley  and  Franklin 
Dunning  had  a  fine  hunt  today,  but  had  only  hunters’  luck. 
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April  19,  Tuesday — James  finds  the  mules  which  had  strayed 
off  with  a  couple  of  colts  belonging  in  the  neighborhood.  Went 
over  to  Mr.  Bartello’s  new  house  where  he  is  at  work  fitting  it 
up  for  the  reception  of  his  family,  whom  he  expects  on  this 
week.  Part  of  his  claim  is  in  Iowa,  and  part  in  Missouri.  I 
went  over  with  him  to  view  a  spring  that  was -on  his  Missouri 
claim,  and  thus  crossed  the  line  that  divides  freedom  and  slavery. 
What  a  pity.  Yea!  what  an  infernal  shame  that  these  beautiful 
hills,  valleys  and  groves,  which  so  manifestly  wears  the  impress 
of  divine  goodness  and  benignity;  should  be  perverted  from  their 
original  design  by  the  prince  of  darkness,  and  his  earthly  agents. 
O!  Lord!  how  long  dost  thou  not  avenge  the  cause  of  the  robbed, 
the  chattelized  and  the  brutalized.  James  and  John  are  gone 
down  to  Simeon’s  and  to  try  to  get  some  mules  for  John’s  team 
and  to  dispose  of  his  oxen.  Wind  south  and  threatens  rain. 

April  20,  Wednesday — I  was  taken  last  night  with  a  diar¬ 
rhoea  and  am  sick  today.  Thus  affliction  seems  to  be  my  lot. 
O!  that  it  may  work  for  my  good.  Joseph  Ephriam,  Betsey’s 
child,  is  very  bad  today  with  soreness  and  inflammation  in  and 
about  the  ears,  which  seems  to  be  very  painful.  The  women 
are  engaged  today  in  making  a  tent  for  John’s  family.  James 
and  John  get  home  about  11  at  night,  just  in  time  to  avoid  a 
severe  storm  of  rain,  thunder  and  lightning.  Find  they  can  get 
mules  from  80  to  110  dollars.  John  purchases,  at  a  mill  in  Mis¬ 
souri*  his  outfit  of  flour,  and  brings  it  home.  I  suffer  much  with 
pain  in  my  bowels  with  symptoms  of  dyspepsia. 

April  21,  Thursday — Various  kinds  of  preparations  and  con¬ 
sultations,  too  tedious  to  mention,  are  attended  to  today.  John 
is  almost  on  the  point  of  rueing  the  idea  of  getting  mules. 

April  22,  Friday — John  concludes  to  fit  out  with  mules; 
purchases  two;  he  had  purchased  one  before,  and  James  starts 
after  a  fourth.  Very  stormy  weather.  Simeon  and  his  family, 
who  lives  15  miles  distant,  arrive  here,  just  at  night. 

April  23,  Saturday — Day  dawns  with  a  rushing,  mighty  wind 
from  S.  E.  In  the  night,  thunder,  wind  and  rain,  and  the  whole 
concave  of  the  Heavens  wears  a  gloomy  and  portentous  aspect. 
Are  making  preparations  to  start  the  middle  of  next  week  but 
I  doubt  that  roads,  unknown  to  bridges,  or  work  of  any  kind, 
will  not  admit  it.  James  returns  with  another  mule  and  a  set 
of  harness  which  makes  John’s  team  complete.  Oregon  and 
California  emigrants  are  scattered  all  over  the  country.  They 
leave  the  main  traveled  road,  I  suppose,  on  account  of  getting 
corn  cheaper.  James  saw  a  drove  of  350  cattle  yesterday. 

April  24,  Sabbath — Cloudy  and  cold.  Assembled  at  the  old 
school  house  for  worship.  Five  wagons  and  300  cattle  pass  us. 
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April  25,  Monday — The  women  are  doing  up  their  washing 
on  a  large  scale,  and  some  of  the  men  watching  the  mules,  which, 
had  been  turned  out  to  graze,  and  John  at  the  blacksmith  shop, 
waiting  for  his  wagon  irons,  and  various  regulations,  adjust¬ 
ments  and  repairs,  attended  to.  Pleasant  day. 

April  26,  Tuesday — Morning  clear  and  beautiful,  which  is 
doubly  gratifying  after  so  long  a  storm.  But  O!  the  mud  and 
high  waters.  A  very  drying  wind  from  the  W.  Spread  out  all 
our  clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  to  take  the  air.  Fitting  out  John’s 
wagon  for  the  trip,  with  bows,  ’cover,  etc.  Two  mules  abscond. 
James  tracks  them  and  finds  them  shut  up  in  a  stable.  Returns 
with  them  just  at  night.  Sun  sets  behind  a  cloud.  At  night 
some  of  the  near  neighbors  and  connections  assemble  and  have 
a  little  prayer  meeting. 

April  27,  Wednesday — Cloudy  and  rather  cold.  Rained  in 
the  night.  Simeon  and  his  family,  after  an  affectionate  farewell, 
return  home  this  morning.  John  busy  in  settling  up  all  his 
accounts,  preparatory  for  a  start,  tomorrow,  if  practicable.  Feels 
and  looks  more  like  spring  than  any  weather  we  have  had  yet 
since  spring  commenced. 

April  28,  Thursday — Thunder,  lightning  and  rain,  greater 
part  of  last  night.  John  is  sick  this  morning  with  lung  fever. 
He  complained  yesterday,  in  the  afternoon.  Shall  not  start 
today,  on  account  of  John’s  sickness,  high  waters,  mud  and 
mire.  Gets  warmer  and  vegetation  grows  finely.  The  boys 
harness  and  hitch  up  John’s  mules,,  and  experience  them  in  the 
wagon.  They  perform  well.  In  order  to  make  good  some 
better,  we  make  new  tent  poles.  Mr.  Pittman,  whom  Bartholow 
sent  for  his  family,  called  here  this  morning  to  let  him  know 
that  his  family  was  at  his  house,  and  he  could  not  cross  Little 
River  on  account  of  its  height.  Martha  taken  sick  with  pains 
in  the  bowels. 

April  29,  Friday — Rather  cool  this  morning.  Wind  N.  E. 
We  start  about  12  on  our  long  journey.  Martha  is  better  but 
John  Wesley  and  Mary  is  taken  sick.  Passed  through  Decatur 
City,  which  was  laid  out  for  the  county  seat,  by  a  company  of 
interested  men,  contrary  to  the  vote  of  the  county,  which  has 
stripped  it  of  its  glory,  if  it  ever  had  any;  it  consists  of  four 
log  houses,  two  roofless  cabins  and  a  barn  and  stable  or  two. 
But  let  us  not  despise  the  day  of  small  things;  it  may  yet  be¬ 
come  the  Birmingham  of  America.  Came  15  miles.  Camp  in  a 
point  called  Hickory  Grove.  Just  at  night,  turn  cold,  with  wind 
N.  E.  Heavy  roads. 

April  30,  Saturday — Cold  morning  with  a  brisk  wind  from  E. 
One  of  John’s  mules  gets  loose  in  the  night  and  absconded;  he 
follows  on  after  him  on  his  track  about  6  miles  before  he  over- 
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took  him.  Two  of  ours  likewise  started  back,  and  James  over¬ 
took  them  about  2  miles  from  camp.  Started  at  12.  Came  14 
miles.  Houses  few  and  far  between.  But  little  corn  to  be  got; 
the  last  we  got  was  40  cents,  but  after:  this  it  will  be  $1.00  or 
over.  Traveled  till  after  dark  to  get  a  place  where  corn  was  to 
be  had.  Got  all  they  had  to  spare,  which  was  2%  bushels.  Hard 
rain  just  at  night. 

May  1,  Sabbath — Owing  to  the  place  where  we  stopped  last 
night  being  so  incommodious,  being  a  hazel  thicket,  the  ground 
wet  and  miry,  and  no  water  near,  we  concluded  to  start  on  and 
travel  today.  Yesterday  in  the  P.  M.  I  was  taken  very  sick  with 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  have  been  confined  to  the  bed 
all  this  day.  Yesterday  and  today  crossed  several  bad  fords, 
possessing  every  bad  quality  belonging  to  fords  in  general. 
Took  a  wrong  track  and  went  about  a  mile  on  it.  Roads  hilly 
and  miry  in  many  places.  Camped  in  a  very  commodious  place, 
in  a  hollow  near  a  running  stream.  Came  about  10  miles,  for 
a  Sabbath  day’s  journey.  My  cough  continues. 

May  2,  Monday — Could  sleep  but  little  on  account  of  a 
vehement  cough.  Lay  restlessi  and  wished  for  the  day.  Day  at 
length  dawned,  hailed  by  a  thousand  of  the  “sweet  songsters  of 
the  woods,”  and  to  add  to  the  variety,  the  partridge,  not  being 
furnished  with  organs  of  vocal  music,  commenced  drumming, 
the  only  instrumental  music  in  the  choir.  John  Wesley  is  feeble, 
though  better;  he  drove  team  some  today.  I  am  very  feeble  and 
keep  my  bed  today.  My  cough  continues,  with  sickness  of 
stomach,  vertigo  and  headache.  Last  Saturday  we  were  directed 
a  nearer  way  to  the  main  road,  which  was  said  to  be  a  good 
road,  and  15  miles  nearer.  We  accordingly  took  it,  but  found 
it  next  thing  to  impassable.  It  crost  four  or  five  branches  of 
Grand  River.  It  was  also  very  hilly  and  crooked,  paying 
obeisance  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  and  many  abrupt 
sloughs,  that  would  take  the  wagons  to  the  hub.  But  the  worst 
of  all  were  the  fords.  In  order  to  give  a  correct  idea  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  a  short  geographical  description  of  the  coun¬ 
try."  The  streams  lie  low,  in  deep  valleys.  A  stream,  say  20 
feet  from  bank  to  bank,  will  be  about  the  same  depth,  abrupt  and 
steep.  The  only  place  for  fording  is  where  chance  or  accident 
has  made  some  infractions  in  the  monotony  of  its  structure,  by 
washing  out  otter  or  muskrat  holes,  or  the  sliding  in  of  its  banks. 
These  places  are  so  sideling,  many  of  them,  that  it  needs  all 
hands  to  hold  the  wagon  up,  while  if  the  driver  should  vary  a 
few  inches  from  the  circumscribed  limits,  the  wagon,  team  and 
all,  would  go  “to  Davy  Jones’  locker,”  as  a  sailor  would  say. 
After  crossing  many  branches  of  Grand  River,  the  main  stream 
and  one  branch  on  the  W.  side,  where  many  emigrants  were  en¬ 
camped;  being  so  early  in  the  day,  we  conclude  to  travel  on, 
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although  it  was  12  miles  to  the  next  timber.  Here  is  a  place 
called  Mount  Pisgah,  which  is  on  the  main  road.  It  is  an  old 
Mormon  establishment,  on  an  elevated  and  beautiful  site.  But 
we  could  not  see  our  Canaan  from  it.  Perhaps  the  Mormons 
thought  they  did.  Many  of  their  cabins  are  standing,  but  in  a 
dilapidated  state  and  their  fences  likewise.  We  took  a  Mormon 
rail  for  stove  wood,  and  wended  our  way  on  the  prairie  a  few 
mlies  and  encamped  in  a  hollow  place  where  water  was  con¬ 
venient.  Came  about  15  miles.  We  lost  4  miles  by  taking  a 
road  that  crossed  the  river  lower  down,  but  when  we  got  there, 
we  found  the  ford  washed  away  by  the  recent  flood. 

May  3,  Tuesday — James  and  John  rises  early  and  take  their 
guns  to  kill  some  prairie  hens  that  were  crowing  on  a  knob 
above  us.  James  kills  one  and  brings  it  to  camp  in  time  to  cook 
for  breakfast,  and  John  hears  a  turkey  and  pursues  it,  but  did 
not  capture  any.  Two  horses,  with  halters  on,  pass  us,  which 
were  running  away.  They  belonged  to  emigrants  ahead.  James 
tried  to  catch  them  but  could  not.  Late  starting  in  order  to  let 
the  mules  graze.  One  of  the  ox  teams,  who  camped  near  us, 
took  an  earlier  start.  But  after  we  got  under  way  our  roosters 
soon  walked  by  them.  Met  three  men  after  the  horses  that 
passed  this  morning.  They  belonged  to  a  company  five  or  six 
miles  ahead.  Crossed  many  bad  sloughs.  Crossed  a  stream  on 
a  bridge  six  or  seven  feet  wide.  Passed  an  encampment  of  nine 
wagons,  who  were  waiting  to  recover  their  horses.  James,  in 
crossing  a  slough,  gets  thrown  out  of  the  wagon,  unhurt.  The 
roads  are  on  extremes,  where  they  are  good,  very  good,  and 
vice  versa.  Came  about  22  miles  and  camp  in  the  prairie. 

May  4,  Wednesday — Cold,  rainy  morning.  Wind  E.  Five 
of  the  mules  missing.  Rain  increases  with  a  brisk  E.  wind  and 
very  cold.  James  and  John  start  off  in  the  rain  after  the  mules. 
They  track  them  about  six  miles  in  a  N.  direction  and  return 
late  in  the  day,  cold  and  wet  as  drowned  rats  and  with  empty 
stomachs.  Rain  continues  nearly  all  day.  We  lay  at  camp  all 
this  day.  Not  having  grain,  we  are  obliged  to  let  the  mules 
have  time  to  graze.  All  the  emigrants  that  we  passed  yester¬ 
day,  repass  us  today,  while  rain  was  pouring  down  in  torrents. 
My  cough  continues,  but  my  appetite  is  better. 

May  5,  Thursday — Cool  morning.  Wind  nearly  N.  Started 
as  soon  as  we  got  breakfast,  came  about  three-fourths  mile  and 
try  to  cross  a  wide  slough;  the  foremost  wagon  got  stuck  in 
the  mud,  by  reason  of  the  mules  sinking  and  falling.  Just  at 
this  time  a  company  of  emigrants,  with  oxen,  overtook  us.  We 
loosened  the  mules  and  hitched  both  span  with  chains  to  the 
tongue,  in  order  to  bring  them  on  harder  ground,  but  the  ground 
was  too  mushy — they  sank  and  fell  again,  although  we  had 
unloaded  the  wagon  and  had  carried  the  “plunder”  to  the  op- 
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posite  bank,  40  yards.  At  length  one  of  the  teamsters  volun¬ 
teered  to  take  his  five  yoke  of  oxen  to  the  wagon  and  soon  had 
it  on  “terra  firma.”  The  mules  would  have  got  through,  if  they 
had  hard  ground.  They  have  hoisted  the  wagons  frequently 
out  of  deeper  and  harder  mud,  but  their  feet  are  so  small  that 
they  sink,  where  oxen  or  horses  will  not.  Our  other  two  wagons 
started  on  up  the  slough  to  head  it  and  found  a  good  crossing. 
We  proceeded  on  and  came  to  a  house  three  miles  from  the  last 
house  we  had  passed,  and  James  stopped  and  got  one  bushel  of 
corn  and  paid  $2  for  it.  After  this  we  crossed  two  large  streams 
that  were  much  swollen  by  yesterday’s  rain,  on  very  crazy  and 
dangerous  bridges,  made  by  emigrants.  The  last  was  made 
principally  of  willow  brush,  and  one  of  the  hindmost  mules 
of  the  foremost  wagon  got  tangled  in  the  brush,  just  as  they 
had  got  over,  and  fell,  and  *the  three  mules  dragged  it,  wagon 
and  all  some  distance  up  a  steep  and  muddy  bank  before  they 
could  be  stopped,  but  it  flounced  and  sprang  to  its  feet  before 
they  got  up  thei  bank.  From  this  place  we  came  six  miles  to 
a  stream  skirted  by  some  timber  and  pitched  out  tent  for  the 
night.  Many  emigrant  wagons  are  camped  near  us.  Came  about 
10  miles. 

May  6,  Friday — The  emigrants  that  are  here,  all  join  and 
make  a  bridge.  The  stream  had  been  bridged,  but  the  recent 
flood  had  swept  it  away.  Remains  cloudy,  wind  from  N.  and 
threatens  more  rain.  After  the  bridge  was  completed,  we 
moved  ahead.  The  wagons  were  a  considerable  length  of  time 
in  getting  over.  We  camped*one-half  mile  below  the  bridge  and 
they  all  got  over  before  we  got  there,  some  several  miles  ahead. 
We  passed  them  all  and  drove  through  the  rains  into  a,  grove 
of  diminutive,  scrubby  timber  some  distance  from  the  road  and 
encamp.  Between  5  and  6  P.  M.  a  very  cold  rain  commenced 
out  of  the  N.  Crossed  several  large  streams  on  crazy  bridges, 
the  names  of  which  I  did  not  learn,  but  we  comforted  ourselves 
that  the  roads  could  be  no  worse.  The  soil  very  rich  and  fertile, 
but  no  timber,  except  a  little  stinted,  scrubby  growth  along 
some  of  the  largest  streams.  This  is  the  handsomest  part  of 
Ioway  that  I  have  yet  seen.  Came  about  18  miles. 

May  7,  Saturday — Cold  enough  for  a  morning  in  January. 
Got  up  the  mules.  Just  before  we  start  the  sun  looks  upon  us 
through  an  opening  in  the  clouds.  We  hailed  him  as  an  old 
acquaintance  who  had  been  long  absent.  But  his  glory  was  soon 
obscured.  However,  in  the  P.  M.  it  partially  broke  away,  but 
continues  cold.  Crossed  Nishnebotany  River  at  a  ferry.  This 
is  a  beautiful  stream  four  rods  wide.  The  Bottoms  or  Flats 
are  wider  than  common  for  streams  in  this  country  and  as  rich 
as  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  A  few  families  have  got  in  here  and 
formed  a  small  colony.  Here  has  been  a  large  Indian  town  in 
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former  times.  O!  with  what  heart  rendings  must  the  poor  abo¬ 
rigines — the  former  lords  of  this  beautiful  valley  and  surround¬ 
ing  country — have  been  forced  to  leave  these  beautiful  valleys, 
towns,  hunting  grounds  and  graves  of  their  forefathers.  Their 
feelings  must  have  been  similar  to  Adam’s  as  Milton  speaks  for 
him  in  Paradise  Lost: 

“and  must  I  leave  thee. 

Paradise  thus  leave — fit  haunt  for  God.” 

If  Christian  measures  had  been  taken  by  our  nominal  Christian 
government  they  might  have  been  a  prosperous  and  happy  peo¬ 
ple,  but  instead  of  this  our  government  have  connived  at  a  set 
of  unprincipled  traders,  who  have  scattered  firebrands,  arrows 
and  death  among  them,  and  practiced  innumerable  frauds,  taking 
advantage  of  their  ignorance  and  their  imbecility,  and  whenever 
they  have  taken  arms  in  their  own  defense,  our  government  have 
sent  an  armed  force,  either  to  exterminate,  or  to  compel  them  to 
give  up  those  who  have  led  in  their  just  defense,  to  be  executed. 
And  in  either  case  a  tract  of  country  has  been  seized  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  O!  my  country.  Self-styled  the 
freest  nation  upon  earth  and  the  asylum  of  universal  liberty, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  How  long  wilt  thou  make  this 
hypocritical  boast,  while  in  thy  midst  more  than  30,000  of  native- 
born  Americans  are  not  only  robbed  of  all  they  have,  or  might 
acquire,  but  of  their  own  bodies,  bones,  sinews,  soul  and  all. 
Surely  no  heathen  nation  on  earth  is  guilty  of  such  barbarism. 
Thou  canst  easily  read  thy  doom  in  the  ancient  records  of  holy 
writ,  where  one  nation  after  another  have  fallen  by  judgments 
falling  on  them,  on  account  of  their  injustice  and  oppression. 
Powerful  and  populous  nations,  too,  swaying  the  sword  of  em¬ 
pire,  now  only  indistinctly  known  in  history.  Such,  O !  my 
country  will  be  thy  doom,  except  thou  repent  speedily  and  cease 
the  oppression  of  thine  own  sons,  and  thy  injustice  toward  the 
ancient  proprietors  of  this  beautiful  country  and  make  restitu¬ 
tion  therefor,  or  there  is  no  God,  and  the  Bible  is  a  lie.  After 
we  had  crossed  the  river,  we  came  about  5  miles  and  pitched  tent 
in  a  hollow,  in  a  scanty  grove.  Came  20  miles.  My  cough  is 
very  bad,  unable  to  walk  any  today.  Country  next  thing  to  a 
Paradise,  but  timber  scarce.  Last  night  we  were  serenaded 
by  the  wolves. 

May  8,  Sabbath — We  lay  at  camp  today.  Cloudy  and  cold 
N.  winds.  Last  night  I  had  little  rest  on  account  of  my  cough. 
Had  a  social  visit  back  and  forth  with  a  camp  of  emigrants  who 
were  from  Indiana. 

May  9,  Monday — Had  a  rather  late  start  on  account  of  sleep¬ 
ing  too  late.  Our  first  effort  was  to  take  a  near  cut  by  crossing 
the  slough  that  we  camped  near,  which  would  have  cut  off  a 
mile  or  more.  But  the  mules  sank  and  fell.  We  took  them  off, 
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backed  out  by  hand,  and  was  glad  of  the  privilege  of  returning 
the  way  we  came.  Many  an  one  gets  into)  a  worse  scrape  by 
taking  near  cuts.  We  passed  through  a  very  beautiful  country 
today;  all  that’s  lacking  is  timber.  The  soil  assumes  a  paler 
hue.  Saw  seven  or  eight  of  our  red  brethren  today.  One  of 
the  eldest  of  them  had  a  paper  written  by  some  irresponsible 
person  requesting  to  “Give  this  poor  man  something.”  James 
gave  him  a  dime.  We  crossed  two  large  streams  today  on 
bridges.  They  were  branches,  I  suppose,  of  the  Nishnebotany. 
The  last  was  a  toll  bridge.  Partially  clear  today  and  several 
heavy  showers,  and  a  very  cold  wind  from  N.  W.  There  is  a 
grove  of  some  200  acres  of  timber  at  the  toll  bridge  and  a  few 
families  settle  by  it.  Take  some  stove  wood  along  with  us  in¬ 
tending  to  camp  on  the  prairie.  Came*,  25  miles.  Camp  on  the 
prairie  under  the  lee  side  of  a  hill.  -Roads  much  better  today, 
and  according  to  all  accounts  there  is  no  more  very  bad  roads 
this  side  of  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

May  10,  Tuesday — A  very  cold,  frosty  morning,  so  that  the 
ground  was  crusted  with  a  frozen  zone.  But  the  sun  rose,  throw¬ 
ing  his  resplendent  beams  once  more  over  the  horizon  and  all 
nature  looks  cheerful.  Old  Boreas  is  likewise  lulled  to  rest,  and 
it  has  the  appearance  of  being  settled  weather.  The  emigrants 
that  we  passed  last  Friday  overtook  us  yesterday  morning.  We 
traveled  together,  and  they  encamped  near  us  last  night.  We 
rolled  on,  with  many  wagons  in  sight  before  and  behind  us. 
Yesterday  we  met  Mr.  Abbot,  a  citizen  of  Warren  Co.,  Ill.,  who 
had  started  to  cross  the  plains  with  a  Mr.  Leper,  a  neighbor 
and  I  believe,  a  connection,  who  had  crossed  the  Missouri  River 
and  had  proceeded  to  the  Elkhorn,  a  short  distance,  and  found 
it  so  swollen  they  could  not  ford  it.  They  made  a  raft,  but  in 
crossing,  Mr.  Leper  stumbled  and  fell  overboard  and  drowned. 
Whereupon,  Mr.  Abbot,  being  discouraged,  and  not  having  help 
enough,  took  the  back  track.  [When  the  Dodge  and  Himes 
families  crossed  the  Elkhorn  in  May,  1853,  a  young  man  belong¬ 
ing  to  another  company,  reported  to  have  started  from  Warren 
County,  Ill.,  was  drowned — perhaps  the  same  as  referred  to  in 
this  diary.*]  A  report  brought  on  by  a  couple  of  emigrants  with 
horse  teams,  who  overtook  us,  by  laying  at  camp  on  Sunday, 
says  there  was  a  murder  committeed  60  or  80  miles  back  by  an 
emigrant  killing  his  partner.  The  reporter  had  passed  and  saw 
the  grave,  but  could  not  tell  many  particulars.  Some  of  the  set¬ 
tlers  that  lived  nearest  to  where  the  murder  took  place  said 
that  they  had  a  fight  in  the  morning  before  they  left  camp  and 
their  dissension  was  about  a  woman,  but  whether  she  was  one 
of  their  wives  they  could  not  say.  We  crossed  several  large 
streams  that  I  cannot  name.  The  road  today  was  good  but 
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hilly.  We  saw  many  emigrants  encamped  on  the  edge  of  the 
prairie,  seven  or  eight  before  we  got  to  Cainsville.  [Sometimes 
spelled  Kanesville.]  One  group  was  assembled  about  half  way 
up  on  the  side  of  a  hill  and  when  we  drew  near  they  had  just 
dispersed  and  met  us  on  their  way  down  to  their  camps.  They 
said  they  had  been  burying  a  child  who  was  17  months  old,  by 
the  name  of  Jones,  from  Morgan  Co.,  Ill.  We  passed  through  a 
village  called  Cartersville.  The  cabins,  I  believe,  are  all  of 
Mormon  construction,  or  if  they  are  not  they  might  as  well  be, 
for  all  the  difference  in  externals,  laid  up  of  rough,  round  logs, 
low  and  covered  with  clab-boards  and  earth  spread  over.  The 
town  is  wedged  in  between  very  high  bluffs,  and  the  space  so 
narrow  between  that  there  is  not  level  enough  to  set  the  houses, 
and  allow  anything  of  a  decent  street,  which  is  very  crooked, 
following  the  meanderings  of  the  ravine.  This  place  is  called 
2V2  miles  from  Cainsville.  From  this  place  to  Cainsville  the 
road  passes  through  a  series  of  narrow  and  crooked  ravines  to 
the  city  of  Cainsville  which  stands  in  just  such  another  wedged 
up  hole  as  Cartersville.  A  majority  of  the  citizens  appear  to  be 
only  temporary  residents,  who  assemble  here  during  the  egress 
of  emigration,  for  speculative  purposes  and  erect  temporary 
buildings  accordingly.  Entered  the  city  about  2  hours  by  sun. 
Came  very  near  upsetting  on  the  main  and  only  street,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  gullies  and  sideling  places  in  the  street.  But  what  is 
everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s.  Came  24  or  25  miles  today. 
Camp  at  the  lower  end  of  the  city. 

May  11,  Wednesday — Weather  turned  warmer  last  night. 
My  cough  continues,  but  not  so  severe.  I  have  been  able  to 
walk  some,  two  or  three  days  back,  thank  the  giver  of  all  our 
mercies.  Threatens  to  be  showery.  James  and  John  busy  in 
getting  outfit.  The  whole  length  of  the  street  today  filled  with 
wagons  and  teams,  taking  in  their  outfit,  render  it  almost  im¬ 
passable.  Many  Indians  are  here,  mostly  of  the  Omaha  tribe, 
who  inhabit  high  up  on  the  Missouri.  Last  night  at  the  ferry  a 
person  was  shot  at  by  one  of  the  emigrants  in  an  attempt  to 
steal.  Whether  an  Indian  or  white  man  is  not  known.  He  is 
supposed  to  be  killed,  as  blood  was  discovered  and  marks  where 
he  had  probably  fallen  into  the  river.  Wind  turns  suddenly  N. 
and  is  very  cold. 

May  12,  Thursday — Cold  morning.  Many  of  the  teams  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  ferry.  But  we  are  detained  on  account  of  getting 
work  done  at  blacksmith’s  shop.  John  got  a  serious  wound  on 
the  back  of  his  right  hand  today.  A  Cal.  immigrant  had  taken 
his  wagon  to  the  shop  to  get  some  repairs.  He  came  to  the 
shop  to  see  if  his  work1  was  done,  and  the  smith  told  him  his 
turn  had  not  come  yet.  A  dispute  arose  and  the  smith  ordered 
him  out  of  the  shop.  He  did  not  obey  the  mandate  soon  enough 
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to  suit  the  taste  of  the  smith  and  the  smith  drew  his  hammer  on 
him.  But  the  emigrant  knocked  off  the  blow  and  attacked  him 
(with)  fist  and  and  made  him  cry  for  quarters.  As  soon  as  the 
emigrant  had  let  him  up  several  of  the  blacksmith’s  friends  ral¬ 
lied  and  renewed  the  combat  and  making  at  him  with  bars  of 
iron,  sledge  hammers,  tongs,  etc.  John  in  trying  to  shield  off  a 
blow  with  an  iron  bar  from  the  emigrant,  received  the  blow  on 
his  hand,  which  hurt  him  badly.  Such  scenes  put  one  in  mind 
of  a  squabble  among  the  heathen  gods,  described  in  their  myth¬ 
ology. 

“Last  night  I  heard  the  Dog  star  bark 

Mars  met  Venus  in  the  dark, 

Limping  Vulcan  seized  an  iron  bar 

And  furiously  made  at  the  God  of  War.” 

May  13,  Friday — Weather  some  warmer  this  morning.  I 
went  up  onto  one  of  the  highest  peaks  that  I  could  see  of  the 
Council  Bluffs  to  view  the  environs  of  the  city  of  Cain.  After  a 
wearisome  climb  I  arrove  at  its  summit  and  saw  another  peak 
still  higher.  After  taking  a  little  breath,  I  ascended  it,  and  still 
saw  a  higher  one.  I  then  held  a  council  whether  to  ascend  it, 
but  decided  negatively,  being  weary  and  out  of  breath.  From 
this  point  I  had  an  extensive  view  up  and  down  the  river,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  country,  back  from  the  river.  To¬ 
wards  the  river,  a  land  bottom,  or  flat,  commences  at  the  base 
of  the  Bluffs,  from  two  to  three  miles  wide,  extending  to  the 
river  whose  turbid  waters  washes  the  base  of  a  high  bluff  on  the 
opposite  side.  Along,  up,  down  and  back  from  the  river,  the 
bluffs  on  this  side  are  full  of  crevices,  fissures  and  ravines, 
which  seem  to  vie  with  each  other,  in  trying  to  get  their  heads 
the  highest.  They  resemble  the  engravings  of  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt,  only  immensely  more  numerous  and  clustered  close  to¬ 
gether.  On  the  Nebraska  side  the  bluffs  appear  to  be  as  high, 
but  uniform  and  even.  On  this  side  the  peaks  ar'e  generally 
covered  with  a  thin  growth  of  short,  scrubby  timber,  that  ex¬ 
tends  2  to  3  miles  back.  On  the  bottom  are  many  standing 
pools,  which  in  dry  weather,  I  suppose,  dry  up,  and  many  cot¬ 
tonwood  groves.  John’s  hand  gets  worse  and  much  inflamed 
so  that  he  goes  to  bed  with  a  fever.  Martha  is  taken  sick  this 
P.  M.  We  understand  that  the  ferriage  at  the  steamboat  ferry 
is  $10  per  wagon.  At  another  5  miles  below,  with  a  flat  boat, 
$1.50. 

May  14,  Saturday — Wind  S.  Clouds  portend  much  rain.  A 
pretty  heavy  shower  this  morning.  Last  night  a  most  horrid 
murder  was  committed.  The  particulars  as  near  as  I  could  col¬ 
lect  them,  were  these.  A  young  man,  by  the  name  of  James 
Samuels,  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  came  by  steamboat  to  St,  Jo. 
thinking  to  get  a  passage  with  some  of  the  emigrants  to  Cali- 
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fornia.  While  at  St.  Jo.  he  fell  in  company  with  another  man, 
who  said  he  was  on  the  same  errand,  and  they  agreed  to  travel 
in  company.  Not  meeting  with  a  chance  there,  they  came  up 
here  and  succeeded.  Last  night  they  were  up  guarding  the 
camp  and  teams  of  the  men  they  were  engaged  with,  and  this 
morning  Samuels  was  found  lying  by  the  side  of  a  log,  that  I 
suppose,  the  fire  was  built  against,  and  an  axe  lying  near  the 
corpse,  very  bloody.  The  back  of  his  head  mashed  in,  a  blow 
on  the  breast  with  the  edge  and  his  neck  about  half  severed.  A  val¬ 
uable  horse  was  stole,  but  the  owner  missed  it — 'found  it  near  the 
camp  of  the  murdered  man,  tied,  and  took  it  away  too  soon  for  the 
villain  to  accomplish  his  infernal  purpose,  to  escape  on.  Since 
writing  the  above  the  villian  is  caught.  His  plans  being  flus- 
trated,  by  losing  the  horse,  he  made  up  a  story  that  the  Indians 
had  attacked  them  and  shows  a  small  scar  on  his  head,  which 
he  said  was  made  by  an  Indian  arrow.  Thinking,  I  suppose, 
that  this  story  would  avail,  he  did  not  try  to  escape,  but  was 
found  sitting  on  a  stump,  not  far  from  the  camp.  A  jury  was 
summoned,  partly  of  citizens  and  emigrants.  James  was  on 
the  jury.  The  jury  was  unanimous  in  their  verdict  of  guilt.  He 
was  delivered  up  to  the  emigrants,  to  take  him  on  to  California, 
or  to  execute  him  on  the  spot.  A  resolution  was  offered  to  keep 
him  till  10  A.  M.  on  Monday,  in  order  to  make/  his  peace  with 
God,  which  I  voted  for  with  all  my  heart.  But  the  resolution 
was  lost  and  two  hours  was  given  him  and  he  was  hung  on  the 
limb  of  a  basswood  tree  that  stood  about  12  yards  from  the 
scene  of  the  murder.  To  all  appearances  he  was  not  over  17  or 
18  years  of  age,  said  his  name  was  Waltenberg  Mewett,  was  a 
citizen  of  St.  Louis  and  his  parents  lived  in  Missouri.  The 
Methodist  preacher  who  is  stationed  here,  waited  on  him,  to 
whom  he  confessed  he  was  knowing  to  the  circumstances,  but 
did  not  have  a  hand  in  it.  Thus  a  blooming  youth,  that  might 
have  been  a  blessing  to  society  and  his  country,  was  called  to 
expiate  his  crimes,  in  the  flower  of  age.  O!  what  a  warning  to 
the  youth  of  our  land,  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  evil,  lest  it 
should  land  them  in  the  same  vortex  of  destruction.  Surely  the 
way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard.  We  all  went  to  see  the  execu¬ 
tion,  which  was  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  emigrants  and 
citizens.  We  viewed  the  spot  where  the  mangled  body  of  the 
corpse  was  found  lying  this  morning,  which  was  saturated  with 
blood.  There  was  a  person  here  that  was  acquainted  with  the 
parents  of  the  deceased,  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  says  they 
were  of  eminent  respectability,  and  wealthy.  Samuels,  to  ap¬ 
pearance,  was  24  or  5.  And  all,  even  this  murderer,  testified 
to  his  respectability  as  far  as  they  were  acquainted.  The  scene 
of  murder  and  execution  was  up  in  a  ravine,  that  comes  down  the 
Bluffs  about  4  or  500  yards  from  the  main  street  of  the  city. 
His  body,  the  murderer’s,  I  suppose  was  given  for  dissection. 
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May  15,  Sunday — Very  pleasant  morning.  Wind  W.  At  10 
A.  M.  went  to  meeting  at  the  court  house,  where  Elder  Shinn, 
the  Methodist  clergyman,  preached  the  funeral  of  Samuels,  from 
Psalm  62,  8v.  He  was  an  Odd  Fellow  and  was  buried  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  order.  Between  3  and  4  P.  M.  we  went 
down  to  the  ferry,  but  could  not  cross.  John’s  hand  is  very  bad 
and  pains  him  very  much.  It  is  swelled  and  inflamed.  Martha 
Wood  is  much  better.  My  cough  yet  lingers,  but  is  much  abated. 

May  16,  Monday — By  much  begging  and  persuasion  we  were 
taken  across  the  Missouri  pretty  early  this  morning.  One  of 
John’s  mules  was  missing  and  he  was  after  it  when  the  rest  of 
us  crossed  and  we  waited  for  him  till  the  boat  made  another 
trip.  It  was  a  steamboat  called  the  Hindo.  After  he  came  over, 
we  started  on  through  a  low  bottom,  covered  with  a  thick  forest 
of  cottonwood,  which  is  all  overflown  in  high  water,  about  2 % 
or  3  miles;  road  sandy  and  heavy.  Then  we  came  on  to  bench 
of  higher  land,  just  at  the  edge  of  the  cottonwood,  which  was 
clean  prairie.  We  passed  several  camps  of  emigrants,  stopped 
at  the  side  of  a  lake,  turned  out  the  mules  to  graze,  got  some 
dinner  ourselves,  as  we  had  not  time  in  the  morning  to  get 
breakfast.  We  started  on  after  dinner  and  passed  more  camps. 
We  came  to  a  small  stream,  where  was  a  bridge,  made  of  cotton¬ 
wood  poles  and  brush  by  the  Indians,  where  they  demand  toll. 
They  have  a  fork  stuck  in  the  ground,  each  side  of  the  road,  and 
a  pole  crossing  the  road  laid  in  them.  They  have  a  camp  near, 
and  when  they  see  a  company  of  emigrants,  they  come  and  stand 
at  each  end  of  the  pole  and  demand  money.  James  gave  them  a 
dime  and  they  let  us  pass.  By  this  time  a  very  black  cloud  was 
rising  in  the  N.  W.  and  lightning  gleaming  from  it  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  We  continued  our  march,  however,  until  we  approached 
the  highest  and  last  bluff  of  the  Missouri  and  concluded  to  halt 
at  its  base,  for  protection  from  the  wind,  though  several  wagons 
just  ahead,  went  on.  We  fell  to  unharnessing  and  by  the  time 
this  was  done,  the  battles  of  heaven  were  let  loose.  We  got 
into  our  wagons,  to  compose  ourselves  for  the  night  as  well  as 
we  could.  Came  about  7  miles. 

May  17,  Tuesday — Such  a  night  as  last  is  seldom  seen.  The 
wind  blew  a  tremendous  hurricane.  We  are  surprised  and  I 
trust,  thankful,  that  our  wagons  were  not  blown  away.  I  am 
apprehensive  for  the  teams  that  passed  on  before  us,  and  others 
behind  us,  who  had  no  high  bluff  for  protection.  But  we  owe 
our  protection  rather  to  the  Great  Rock  of  Safety.  The  fury 
of  the  storm  subsided  a  little  before  day  and  the  clouds  this 
morning  portend  much  rain.  Owing  partly  to  our  broken  rest 
last  night,  and  partly  laziness,  we  got  a  latel  start  this  morning 
and  many  teams  and  several  droves  of  cattle  pass  us,  but  after 
we  had  started,  the  way  our  roosters  walked  up  to  them  was  a 
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caution.  We  got  far  ahead  of  them  and  overtook  and  passed 
many  others.  We  have  seen  but  three  or  four  mule  teams  as  yet, 
among  the  emigrants  except  our  own.  The  roads  for  30  miles 
before  we  got  to  Cainsville  and  so  far,  on  this  side  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  are  good.  The  soil  is  different,  being  somewhat  sandy  and 
absorbs  the  rains.  But  the  country  is  very  hilly  and  the  roads 
very  crooked.  When  arriving  at  the  summit  of  an  eminence  we 
can  see  the  emigrants  in  almost  all  directions,  each  group  trav¬ 
eling  in  different  directions,  but  all  in  the  same  road.  The 
place  where  we  stopped  last  night  is  said  to  be  the  site  of  the 
Mormon  winter  quarters,  but  my  opinion  is  that  when  it  was 
built  it  was  designed  for  a  permanent  residence,  for  this  reason, 
that  they  would  not  have  bestowed  so  much  labor,  and  labor, 
too,  of  such  a  kind,  if  it  was  designed  for  one  season  only.  The 
town  is  laid  off  in  a  regular  oblong  square,  a  mile,  or  nearly  a 
mile,  in  length,  and  about  one-fourth  wide;  the  houses  have  been 
built  very  compact.  Regular  streets  have  been  laid  out  at  right 
angles  and  the  utmost  regularity  has  been  attended  to.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  the  frame  of  an  over  shot  mill,  where  considerable 
extra  labor  has  been  bestowed,  is  standing  on  a  stream,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  town.  Some  of  their  gardens  have  been  pick¬ 
eted  in.  There  is,  I  suppose,  about  6  or  800  acres  of  land  been 
broken,  but  no  appearance  of  having  been  fenced.  At  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  just  above  the  town,  is  a  regular  graveyard  laid  off 
in  rows,  and  the  graves  as  close  as  convenience  will  admit.  They 
mostly  have  pieces  of  plank  set  up  at  head  and  feet,  with  the 
names  of  the  interred  handsomely  carved  upon  them.  I  should 
judge  there  were  about  200  graves.  There  is  no  stone  in  this 
country,  and  we  have  not  discerned  any  appearance  of  coal,  and 
there  is  no  timber  of  consequence.  But  for  these  disadvantages 
it  is  as  rich  and  beautiful  as  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Came  about 
18  miles.  Camped  in  a  hollow  to  get  out  of  the  wind.  Elk  horns 
are  found  on  the  prairie  in  plenty,  and  some  have  been  killed 
here,  but  we  have  seen  none  yet.  The  pain  of  John’s  hand  is 
much  abated. 

May  18,  Wednesday — The  wind  last  night  took  a  sudden 
whirl  into  the  N.  W.  and  though  we  were  in  a  deep  ravine,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  high  bluffs,  yet  it  came  down  upon  us  with  such  a 
rush  that  our  wagons  rocked  like  cradles.  But  it  did  not  rock  us 
to  sleep,  being  too  rough  a  hand.  This  is  said  to  be  a  windy 
country  and  subject  to  hurricanes  urttil  we  get  to  South  Pass. 
And  in  my  opinion,  this  is  one  reason,  among  others,  that  there 
is  no  timber,  only  a  small,  stinted  growth  of  diminutive  oaks 
and  hickory,  along  in  the  deep  valleys  of  some  of  the  largest 
streams.  The  sudden  change  in  the  atmosphere  caused  me  to 
take  cold  and  kept  me  in  bed  today.  I  was  taken  this  morning 
with  a  chill  and  a  fever  succeeded.  My  lungs  much  swollen  and 
cough  increases.  Came  to  the  ferry  on  Elkhorn  River,  but 
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no  crossing  at  present.  The  vast  quantity  of  rain  that  fell 
night  before  last  has  raised  the  river  above  its  banks  and  teams 
cannot  pass  to  the  landing.  They  are  hauling  the  boats  three 
or  four  miles  higher  up  to  a  more  convenient  place.  Mean¬ 
while  we  drive  into  a  little  grove  and  camp  for  the  night. 
Came  about  12  miles.  Old  Boreas  breathes  upon  us  in  great 
fury  all  day.  Wind  ceases  about  sunset. 

May  19,  Thursday — A  very  pleasant  day.  Hundreds  of  emi¬ 
grants  are  waiting  to  cross.  It  is  uncertain  when  we  shall  cross, 
as  the  boat  is  small,  and  takes  but  two  wagons  at  a  time.  The 
boat  lands  in  the  water,  the  other  side,  and  have  to  haul  the 
wagons  through  water  a  considerable  distance.  Emigrants  are 
pouring  in  like  locusts  with  abundance  of  loose  cattle.  We 
have  seen  but  one  drove  of  sheep.  Camp  on  the  ground  we 
occupied  last  night.  The  body  of  the  man  spoken  of  yesterday 
week,  that  was  shot  at  the  ferry,  is  found,  as  the  emigrants  in¬ 
form  us  that  have  left  since.  It  was  a  white  man  with  an  Indian 
blanket  around  him,  endeavoring  to  steal  on  Indian  credit. 
Judgment  overtook  him  suddenly. 

May  20,  Friday — Stood  guard  last  night,  more  for  fear  of 
white  thieves  in  guise  of  Indians,  than  of  Indians.  Took  an 
early  start  to  the  ferry,  in  order  to  secure  our  turn ;  waited  until 
11  A.  M.  We  had  intended  to  have  swam  our  mules  as  many 
had  done  with  their  cattle  and  horses,  but  after  seeing  a  mule 
get  drowned,  we  changed  our  minds  and  concluded  to  pay  $1.00 
per  head  than  run  the  risque  and  beside  it  would  be  a  saving  of 
time.  So  our  ferriage  across  a  stream  of  only  30  or  40  yards 
would  have  been  $22,  counting  out  2  mules  for  the  purpose  of 
hauling  off  the  wagons  as  fast  as  taken  over,  which  the  ferry 
man  did  not  charge  for.  But  he  finally  agreed  to  take  us  over 
for  $15.  We  had  many  sloughs  and  much  water  to  drive  through, 
to  and  from  the  ferry,  as  the  river  was  overflowing  its  banks  in 
many  places.  His  price  was  $3  per  wagon  and  $1  per  head  for 
horses,  mules  or  oxen.  Our  ferriage  at  the  Missouri  was  $16 
and  60  cents.  Five  yoke  of  oxen  were  drowned  this  morning, 
as  we  were  told,  before  we  got  to  the  ferry.  One  man  who  had 
crossed  and  had  preceded  us  some  30  or  40  miles,  had  three  of  his 
oxen  killed  by  the  Pawnee  Indians,  and  he  was  obliged  to  turn 
back.  He  was  at  the  ferry  today,  trying  to  sell  off  his  outfit. 
We,  today,  on  crossing  the  Elkhorn,  enter  the  country  claimed 
by  the  Pawnees,  who  are  said  to  be  hostile,  treacherous  and 
thievish.  Encamp  with  another  train  for  the  greater  safety  and 
intend  to  have  out  a  guard  tonight.  This  P.  M.  I  was  taken 
with  a  fever  and  went  to  bed.  Our  whole  route  today,  after 
crossing  the  Elkhorn,  was  on  a  dead  level  bottom,  between 
Elkhorn  and  La  Platte  rivers.  Road  was  muddy,  but  not  miry. 
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Came  about  13  miles  from  ferry.  Country  beautiful  and  rich  as 
the  Garden  of  Eden. 

May  21,  Saturday — Weather  very  pleasant  yesterday  and 
this  morning.  Trains  of  wagons  in  sight  behind  us  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach.  I  think  we  are  in  advance  of  near  all  that 
have  crossed  the  ferry  since  the  storm  last  Monday  night.  Our 
camping  place  last  night  was  on  the  gentle  slope  of  the  first 
high  land  between  the  Elkhorn  and  La  Platte.  Below  this  the 
bottom  is  wide,  I  should  suppose  8  or  10  miles  across  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  appearances  continues  low  and  flat  on  a  complete 
level  between  the  two  rivers,  down  to  their  confluence,  which 
may  be  some  20  or  25  miles  below  the  crossing  place.  Came  25 
miles.  The  road  we  traveled  today  was  along  the  slope  of  the 
bluff  which  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Platte  is  very  gradual,  but 
on  the  S.  side  high  and  abrupt,  as  far  as  we  have  come.  At 
night  it  threatens  a  storm.  Camp  with  another  train. 

May  22,  Sunday — A  stormy  night  of  thunder  and  rain,  but 
little  wind.  Since  we  crossed  the  Missouri  grass  has  been  tol¬ 
erably  plenty,  and  would  have  been  on  the  S.  side,  had  it  not 
been  consumed  by  the  cattle  a  thousand  hills  having  been  de¬ 
tained  there  waiting  for  their  turn  to  cross.  Not  having  any 
fuel  and  being  cold  and  wet,  we  conclude  to  start  on  with  the 
company.  The  road  crosses  the  bottom  and  approaches  the 
river  and  we  advance  some  distance  near  its  bank.  Had  much 
difficulty  in  crossing  some  sloughs  that  was  much  swollen  by 
last  night’s  rain,  but  after  considerable  hard  labor  and  detainure, 
we  all  got  safe  over.  We  halted  about  1  P.  M.  to  let  the  mules 
graze  and  to  take  dinner  near  the  bank  of  the  river.  On  a  little 
eminence  near  us  were  three  graves.  The  river  resembles  the 
Missouri  very  much,  its  current  rapid,  but  not  so  muddy,  its 
banks  loose  and  sandy,  and  caving  in,  and  it  is  full  of  islands, 
snags  and  sandbars  and  about  as  wide  as  Missouri  but  not  so 
deep.  After  taking  some  refreshment,  for  man  and  beast,  we 
and  the  other  company  proceed  and  encamp  near  the  bank  of 
the  river.  Came  about  20  miles.  John  Wesley  and  Martha 
Wood  taken  sick. 

May  23,  Monday — Crossed  Loup  Fork,  a  large  rapid  stream. 
We  swam  the  mules  and  mares,  and  through  a  kind  providence 
no  accident  befell  them,  only  two  of  the  mules  sank  in  the 
quicksand  and  fell,  but  they  soon  rallied.  Pass  several  graves, 
one  of  which  was  made  yesterday.  On  the  head  board  was 
wrote,  “Mrs.  E.  S.  Wilcoxon,  May  22,  1853.”  The  road  leaves 
the  other,  or  south  branch  of  La  Platte  and  follows  the  north 
fork.  All  timber  entirely  disappears,  only  what  grows  on  the 
islands  in  the  river,  which  are  thickly  timbered  with  cottonwood, 
and  the  islands  are  so  numerous,  that  they  present  a  continued 
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grove  of  timber,  as  far  as  we  have  traveled  on  it.  Hills  and 
knobs,  resembling  pyramids,  appear  in  every  direction,  and  pre¬ 
sent  a  romantic  appearance.  The  soil  gets  more  sandy,  but  ap¬ 
pears  very  rich.  Came  about  18  miles,  being  detained  at  the 
ferry  about  three  hours.  The  company  that  we  have  traveled 
with  stopped  too  soon  for  us  to  encamp,  so  we  parted  from 
them  and  continued  a  few  miles  further.  Encamp  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  with  but  little  wood,  but  were  not  molested  by  the 
Indians.  We  have  seen  as  yet  but  very  little  wild  game  of  any 
kind.  I  suppose  one  reason  is  the  road  being  so  thronged  by 
teams  and  droves  of  cattle  and  so  much  din  and  noise  that  it 
would  scare  lions,  tigers  and  hyenas. 

May  24,  Tuesday — Yesterday  and  today  bids  fair  for  some 
pleasant  weather,  but  we  have  a  cool  wind.  We  got  an  early 
start  this  morning.  Our  roads  very  good,  but  in  places  heavy 
pulling  through  the  sand.  The  two  forks  of  the  river  approach 
each  other,  so  that  both  may  be  seen  and  the  highlands,  or 
rather  sand  banks,  runs  out  and  the  dead  level  bottom  extends 
from  river  to  river,  for  9  or  10  miles.  I  should  judge  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  them  about  eight  miles.  Both  forks  continue  full 
of  islands,  which  present  a  continuous  grove  of  cottonwood, 
which  is  all  the  timber  the  country  produces.  Came  25  miles. 
Encamp  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  some  distance  from  the  road. 
Towards  night  clouds  appear  below  the  sun  and  it  sets  behind 
them.  No  Indians  have  visited  us  since  we  cross  the  Elkhorn. 
We  heard  that  several  oxen  were  taken,  from  a  company  night 
before  last,  but  have  not  heard  whether  they  were  recovered. 

May  25,  Wednesday — Morning  cloudy  and  cold  wind  from 
S.  W.  Road  runs  through  sand  hills  and  ridges  and  is  rather 
hard  pulling  in  many  places.  Three  buffalo  heads  lay  by  the 
road.  They  appeared  to  be  recently  killed,  as  their  hide  and  wool 
was  yet  on  them.  The  road  today  left  the  river  out  of  sight 
and  we  saw  no  timber  since  In  places  the  ground  is  covered 
with  saleratus  and  the  water,  except  the  river,  tastes  slightly 
of  it.  Encamped  among  sand  ridges,  near  a  pond  of  none  of 
the  best  water,  being  much  infested  with  animalculae.  Came  25 
miles.  Wind  turns  E.  and  threatens  a  cold  storm. 

May  26,  Thursday — Took  a  start  this  morning  in  the  rain, 
but  it  ceased  before  noon,  but  the  wind  blows  very  cold.  We 
stopped  at  noon  to  refresh  man  and  beast  on  the  bank  of  a 
stream  called  by  some  Wood  River.  I  suppose  because  it  has 
no  wood  on  it  of  consequence,  and  some  call  it  Dry  Creek.  The 
cold  wind  and  rain  so  affect  my  lungs  that  I  take  to  my  bed. 
Yesterday  and  today  we  pass  many  graves.  We  cross  many 
bad  sloughs  and  muddy  road  today.  Came  in  sight  of  S.  fork 
of  Platte  with  its  green  livery  of  cottonwood.  From  Dry  Creek 
we  took  a  faggot  of  ash  brush,  it  being  40  miles  to  any  more 
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fuel,  and  proceeded  on,  until  we  came  to  another  stream,  where 
many  teams  were  encamped  and  many  more  had  stopped  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  best  crossing.  We  ran  our  wagons  into  the  edge  of 
the  water,  after  having  raised  the  beds  with  blocks — took  over 
the  mules,  borrowed  some  chains  of  those  who  had  crossed  and 
hitched  the  mules  on  the  opposite  side  high  enough  on  the  bank 
to  give  them  hard  ground,  and  thus  took  them  all  over  dry,  while 
the  most  of  those  who  crossed  got  their  clothing  and  provisions 
wet.  After  we  had  got  over,  it  was  too  late  to  proceed,  so  we 
encamped  on  the  bank.  Came  11  miles.  We  have  not  been  mo¬ 
lested  yet  by  Indians. 

May  27,  Friday — Cloudy  and  cool  morning.  We  started  on, 
came  to  another  stream  about  10  miles  from  encampment,  called 
Wood  River,  where  there  was  a  bridge  of  brush  made  by  emi¬ 
grants,  which  in  a  settled  country  would  be  thought  impassable. 
But  a  kind  providence  has  favored  us  much.  While  we  hear  of 
many  accidents  befalling  others,  we  ought  to  be  deeply  humbled 
and  very  thankful.  All  the  streams  are  very  high  and  very  deep 
and  dangerous.  Many  streams  do  not  have  timber  enough  on 
their  margins  to  make  bridges  and  where  there  is,  they  are  con¬ 
structed  in  the  slightest  manner  possible.  The  farthest  emi¬ 
grants  ahead  come  to  a  stream  too  high  to  cross.  They  are 
then  to  choose  between  two  evils,  to  make  a  bridge,  or  stay  there 
till  the  water  falls.  Rather  than  to  lie  idle,  they  commonly,  if 
the  timber  is  to  be  found,  cut  2,  3  or  4  logs  that  will  reach  across 
and  pile  on  brush  as  compact  as  possible,  until  they  are  willing 
to  venture  their  teams  on  it.  It  is  performed  with  no  idea  of 
permanence,  only  fob  the  present  occasion,  and  perhaps  the 
next  freshet  washes  it  away.  We  have  crossed  many  such 
bridges  and  some  we  helped  to  make,  and  others  to  mend.  But 
where  there  is  no  timber,  emigrants  have  to  wait  until  the  water 
falls.  This  season  has  been  very  unpropitious,  on  account  of 
high  waters  and  backwardness  of  vegetation.  Came  about  20 
miles  and  encampel  on  prairie  %  mile  from  S.  fork  of  Platte. 

May  28,  Saturday — Cloudy  and  threatens  rain.  Road  con¬ 
tinues  all  day  from  1  to  2  miles  from  the  river;  a  great  part  of 
the  way  on  a  bench  or  bank  that  runs  many  miles  parallel  with 
the  river.  Traveled  part  of  the  day  with  a  company  from  Wis., 
Bad  Axe  Co.,  town  of  Springville,  who  were  neighbors  of  some 
of  my  connections  there.  They  had  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  wagon 
that  was  purchased  of  a  nephew,  Henry  Watters.  At  night  we 
camp  on  the  bank  of  Platte,  which  is  high  and  full  to  two  feet 
of  the  top  of  bank.  About  the  time  we  unharness  the  mules, 
the  rain  commenced  in  copious  profusion,  with  hail  and  tre¬ 
mendous  thunder.  The  rain  continued  all  night,  but  the  wind 
was  not  so  strong  as  is  usual  in  such  storms.  The  road  today 
ran  through  a  plot  of  ground  that  had  been  occupied  by  a  com- 
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munity  of  prairie  dogs;  but  it  is  evacuated,  as  I  suppose,  without 
resistance.  The  banks  of  Platte  are  very  low,  and  as  far  as  I 
can  ascertain  from  appearance,  overflows  but  little.  Wherever 
we  have  seen  it,  it  runs  like  a  mill  race.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
get  a  view  of  the  whole  river  at  once,  such  a  chance  has  not 
occurred  to  us  yet,  on  account  of  the  numerous  islands,  which 
pass  and  interlock  each  other.  Where  we  are  encamped  a  low 
ravine  runs  along  parallel  with  the  river,  lower  than  the  imme¬ 
diate  bank,  and  but  very  little  water  in  it.  The  little  timber  and 
shrubbery  that  adorn  the  waters  of  Wood  River  appears  on  our 
right  most  of  the  day;  it  appears  to  run  parallel  with  the  river 
a  long  distance.  Came  18  miles.  As  soon  as  the  shrubbery  on 
Wood  River  disappears,  a  high  ridge  01^  bluff  appears,  making 
its  way  diagonally  toward  Platte. 

May  29,  Sabbath — We  had  intended  to  have  lain  by  today, 
and  tomorrow  have  done  some  washing,  but  there  was  no  fuel 
to  be  had,  and  we  were  on  the  brink  of  the  river  and  the  wind 
blowing  almost  a  hurricane  from  the  N.  and  we  were  in  danger 
of  being  precipitated  into  it.  So  we  concluded  it  was  advisable 
to  proceed  on  our  journey  and  stop  where  we  could  be  more 
hospitably  entertained.  We  soon  approached  the  high  or  rising 
land,  spoken  of  yesterday.  We  cross  some  steep  and  deep 
ravines.  We  pass  several  sheep,  some  dead,  some  alive,  some 
no  doubt  that  had  given  out  and  could  not  proceed  further. 
Find  among  the  emigrants  some  from  Canton,  viz.:  John  Bida- 
mon  and  some  of  the  shepherds.  As  we  pass  we  discover  a 
sheep  not  far  from  the  road,  and  a  wolf  not  far  from  it,  casting 
a  longing,  lingering  look  towards  it.  Frank  Dunning  takes  a 
gun  and  soon  puts  an  end  to  his  longing.  We  proceeded  to  a 
small  creek  that  had  some  shrubbery  on  it  and  where  water  and 
grass  were  plenty  and  as  the  sun  was  low,  we  concluded  to 
stay.  Not  long  after  we  had  stopped,  three  sheep  came  up  to 
the  camp  as  if  for  protection.  But  after  night  one  of  them  was 
doomed  to  make  a  supper  for  a  hungry  wolf  close  to  the  camp. 
The  two  others  are  lingering  around  the  camp,  but,  poor  things, 
we  cannot  help  them.  Saw  many  wagons  and  droves  of  cattle 
over  on  the  S.  side  of  Platte,  on  the  St.  Joe  road,  and  saw  like¬ 
wise  Fort  Kearney,  as  we  believe,  as  we  know  of  no  other  build¬ 
ings  this  high  up  on  the  St.  Joe  road.  Came  16  miles. 

May  30,  Monday — Threatens  rain  this  morning.  Cool 
enough  for  March.  We  are  halting  between  two  opinions — 
whether  to  stay  and  do  some  washing,  or  proceed  and  put  it 
off  till  a  more  convenient  season.  Several  new  kinds  of  shrub¬ 
bery,  that  is  strange  to  us,  appear  on  the  plains,  one  very  much 
resembles  the  quince,  others,  currants.  And  Flora  has  not  been 
remiss  in  adding  new  specimens  to  her  delicate  hues  and  forms 
of  which  the  yellow  violet  is  one,  and  others  which  I  cannot 
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describe.  Conclude  to  stay  and  wash,  as  the  clouds  are  break¬ 
ing  away.  Caught  a  fine  mess  of  fish,  and  killed  a  duck.  James 
and  Frank  go  over  the  bluffs  on  a  hunting  excursion;  kill  two 
polecats  and  fire  at  an  antelope,  but  he  dodged  their  bullets. 
John  Bidamon  and  lady  gave  us  a  call  this  morning,  while  pass¬ 
ing  us.  An  E.  wind  threatens  a  storm  at  night.  Turns  very 
cool. 

May  31,  Tuesday — Got  rather  a  late  start,  on  account  of 
having  a  quantity  of  fish  to  dress  and  salt.  Crossed  Elm  Creek, 
not  far  from  encampment,  on  a  brush  bridge.  Roads  very  heavy 
on  account  of  the  rain  last  night.  Much  of  the  surface  covered 
with  water.  A  company  ahead  of  us  kill  three  buffaloes.  A 
drove  of  several  hundred  were  about  to  approach  their  teams 
and  they  commenced  firing  on  them,  which  started  them  off. 
In  the  fright  they  ran  over  one  of  the  men  and  hurt  him,  but, 
I  believe  not  seriously,  and  broke  his  pistol.  In  the  engage¬ 
ment  they  wounded  many  more.  We  came  up  while  they  were 
dressing  their  buffaloes  and  got  about  100  lbs.,  a»  much  as  we 
could  take  care  of.  We  stop  and  encamp  with  this  company  on 
the  banks  of  Buffalo  Creek.  Came  about  12  miles.  We  get 
plenty,  of  late,  of  different  kinds  of  wild  game.  Antelopes 
abound  here,  but  we  have  not  captured  any  yet.  The  buffalo  is 
excellent  beef.  Just  at  night  another  storm. 

“The  rough  wind  whistles  o’er  the  plain, 

The  storm  descends  in  floods  of  rain, 

The  thunders  roll,  the  lightnings  glare 

And  sable  clouds  obscure  the  air.” 

June  1,  Wednesday — A  very  stormy  night.  This  morning 
Buffalo  Creek  was  so  swollen  that  it  was  so  near  surrounding 
our  wagons,  that  we  had  to  run  them  back  by  hand.  Two  men 
called  upon  us  this  morning,  who  were  stopped  12  miles  ahead, 
who  were  on  hunt  of  their  teams  which  had  absconded  night 
before  last.  They  have  searched  for  them  ever  since  without 
success.  They  are  in  much  trouble,  fearing  they  have  been  ran 
off  by  a  stampede  by  the  Indians.  There  were  58  head  of  oxen 
and  cows.  A  man  from  some  of  the  companies  ahead  of  us  is 
lost.  He  left  the  camp  night  before  last.  Many  are  on  the 
hunt.  A  stampede  came  off  last  Monday.  A  company  in  the 
rear  of  us  about  6  miles  with  horse  teams.  The  horses  took  a 
fright  in  the  morning,  before  harnessing  up,  and  started  on  the 
road.  In  their  flight,  they  passed  some  companies  with  ox  teams 
which  also  took  fright  and  ran  some  distance  before  their  driv¬ 
ers  could  succeed  in  stopping  them.  But  no  harm  was  done, 
that  we  have  heard  of.  The  horses  came  by  us  in  great  fright. 
We  tried  to  stop  them,  but  in  vain.  We  were  apprehensive  that 
our  mules  would  take  the  panic,  but  they  did  not.  The  horses 
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ran  about  12  miles.  This  cloudy  and  stormy  weather^  affects  my 
lungs  and  my  cough  is  very  tight,  and  in  addition  to  this  I  am 
seriously  afflicted  with  constipation.  I  go  many  days  without 
a  passage,  and  physic  does  not  relieve,  only  during  its  operation. 
Buffalo  Creek,  on  which  we  are  encamped,  is  swollen  and 
running  over  its  banks;  and  here,  I  suppose,  we  must  stay  until 
it  runs  down.  Many  teams  and  droves  pass  us,  but  we  think  it 
advisable  to  stay  this  side  of  the  fording  place,  where  there  will 
bfe  a  better  chance  for  grazing,  than  in  such  a  crowd — as  they 
cannot  go  beyond  the  fording  place.  The  weather  is  unsettled 
and  threatens  storms. 

June  2,  Thursday — This  morning  a  cold  wind  from  the  N. 
This  morning  the  creek  had  fallen  about  9  inches,  but  soon 
commences  rising  again  from  last  night’s  rain.  It  is  cloudy, 
but  does  not  threaten  rain  immediately.  The  road  is  filled  with 
trains  passing  us,  going  on  to  the  ford.  But  we  choose  to  stay 
here  until  the  creek  runs  down,  rather  than  to  be  in  so  large  a 
company,  where  grazing  must  necessarily  be  more  scarce.  Last 
Tuesday  saw  two  Indians,  the  first  we  had  seen  since  we  left 
the  Omahas,  who  were  very  sociable;  but  the  Pawnees  appear 
to  be  more  shy  and  wild.  About  11  A.  M.  water  begins  to  fall; 
about  12  M.  clears  off  beautifully  and  the  sun  looks  with  a 
benign  countenance  upon  us,  and  everything  begins  to  look 
cheerful,  except  the  high  waters,  and  the  mud.  It  really  begins 
to  feel  like  spring.  Since  the  sun  came  out  of  its  hiding  place, 
we  commence  spreading  out  our  clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  to  take 
an  airing,  and  to  gathering  up  sticks  among  the  flood  wood,  to 
make  fire  enough  to  barbecue  our  buffalo  beef.  The  buffalo 
chips  are  so  water  soaked  they  will  not  burn.  The  water  that 
we  are  obliged  to  use  is  very  bad.  All  the  streams  of  any  mag¬ 
nitude  are  thick  with  mud  and  that  in  the  ravines  and  ponds  are 
thick  with  animalculae.  There  are  no  springs  here.  We  have, 
as  yet,  not  been  troubled  much  with  saleratus  water,  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  rain  which  neutralizes  it.  A  man  called  at 
our  camp  a  little  after  dark  to  enquire  about  the  train  that  he 
had  traveled  with;  said  that  he  had  fell  behind  on  account  of 
his  son-in-law,  who  had  been  drinking  and  had  lingered  behind 
in  some  company.  But  getting  concerned  about  him,  stopped 
and  started  back  on  the  hunt  of  him,  and  found  where  he  had 
driven  into  Buffalo  Creek  about  three  miles  from  our  camp, 
and  being  intoxicated,  thought  it  was  only  a  shallow  slough, 
such  as  frequently  occur  on  our  road,  and  found  his  wagon  and 
horses  floated  down  and  lodged  on  a  shoal  and  the  horses  both 
dead,  J»ut  the  man  they  had  not  found.  He  had  about  $1.00 
about  his  person.  The  father-in-law  has  gone  to  raise  the  rest 
of  the  company  to  search  for  him  tomorrow.  We  have  heard 
nothing  more  of  the  lost  man,  and  lost  cattle  spoken  of  in 
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3V£dnes<Dj  s  journal.  If  they  had  crossed  the  creek  before  the 
flood,  probably  they  are  found  and  have  proceeded  on  their 
journey,  or  I  expect  we  should  have  been  called  on  to  assist. 

June  3,  Friday — Cold  wind  this  morning  from  E.  and  con¬ 
tinues  through  the  day,  which  will  be  pretty  sure  to  blow  up 
another  storm.  Mr.  Barrett,  father-in-law  of  the  drowned  man, 
Anderson,  called  on  us  this  morning,  just  as  we  had  harnessed 
up  to  start,  and  wished  for  some  assistance.  Franklin  Dun¬ 
ning  went  with  them  and  rode  one  of  the  mares  and  the  rest 
of  us  started  on.  We  proceeded  on  up  to  the  ford,  about  8 
miles  from  our  camp,  and  found  it  fordable.  We  continued  on 
and  passed  many  that  passed  us  yesterday.  At  1  P.  M.  we 
stopped  to  bait  the  mules  and  to  take  a  cold  luncheon,  and 
Frank  overtook  us  there.  They  secured  what  they  could  of 
the  loading,  but  could  not  find  the  corpse,  and  they  mean  to 
stay  until  the  creek  gets  lower.  Anderson’s  wife  and  child  were 
providentially  in  her  father’s  wagon  and  thus  escaped.  “Strange 
that  men  will  admit  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their 
brains.”  “But  liquor  is  good  in  its  place,”  say  some.  Very 
good.  But  common  sense  says  that  a  miscreant  that  is  99  times 
out  of  its  place  to  once  in,  better  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 
Came  22  miles  and  camp  on  a  level  prairie,  near  a  stream  of 
running  water  and  no  fuel  except  a  little  we  had  brought. 

June  4,  Saturday — Wind  continues  E.  and  threatens  more 
rain.  The  bluffs  on  the  S.  side  appear  higher  and  very  rough. 
The  bluffs  on  each  side  the  river  appear  to  come  nearer  to¬ 
gether.  The  bottoms  of  the  Platte  have  uniformly  ranged  from 
4  to  12  miles  in  breadth.  Today  the  river  washes  the  bluff  on  the 
N.  side  for  the  first  time  as  far  as  we  have  traversed  it.  And 
the  bluff  on  the  S.  side  does  not  appear  to  be  over  3  miles. 
Last  night  John  Wesley  and  Martha  was  taken  very  sick.  Came 
22  miles.  Encamp  on  a  place  environed  by  sand  banks,  near  the 
river,  and  use  river  water,  which  is  as  muddy  as  Missouri,  but 
otherwise  excellent.  The  prickly  pear  grows  along  the  Platte 
bottoms  in  great  plenty  and  that  on  rich,  low  and  wet  grounds. 
Saw  many  emigrants  and  droves  on  the  S.  side.  Many  cross 
over,  who  say  the  grass  is  much  better  on  N.  side. 

June  5,  Sabbath — A  cold  wind  from  N.  W.  has  faced  us  all 
day.  Crossed  Skunk  Creek,  the  clearest  stream  we  have  seen 
in  the  territory.  Replenished  our  water  cans.  The  sand  banks 
make  down  near  the  river  in  many  places,  which  makes  very 
heavy  roads.  We  passed  two  cold  boiling  springs,  the  first  we 
have  seen  in  Nebraska.  Replenished  our  cans  again.  Many 
emigrants  were  encamped  here,  though  no  fuel  but  buffalo  chips. 
Martha  has  got  right  smart  again  and  John  Wesley  is  better, 
but  yet  confined.  At  camping  time  we  drove  about  a  mile  to¬ 
ward  the  river,  where  grass  was  plenty  and  a  grove  of  willow 
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shrubbery  for  fuel.  Pass  a  number  of  graves.  Came  20 
miles.  We  traveled  under  some  disadvantages  on  account 
of  a  brisk  N.  W.  wind  bearing  against  us,  which  made  it 
hard  pulling  for  our  mules.  The  winds  in  this  open  level 
country  are  powerful  and  nearly  always  blowing  and  so  cold 
that  I  have  not  had  occasion  yet  to  change  my  winter  clothing. 
We  had  intended  when  we  started  on  this  journey  to  have  lain 
still  on  the  Sabbath,  but  we  oft  times  are  obliged  to  stop  at 
places  to  camp  where  we  cannot  get  fuel  and  water  to  supply 
us,  as  we  generally  take  wood  and  water  with  us  only  to  cook 
supper  and  breakfast,  which  is  as  much  as  we  have  room  for. 
Today  I  have  been  very  unwell.  I  had  a  chill  on  me  nearly  all 
day,  but  my  cough  is  abating.  Many  emigrants  camp  around 
us.  A  Sioux  Indian  travels  with  us  part  of  the  day. 

June  6,  Monday — Made  an  early  start.  Roads  heavy  and 
in  a  few  miles  joins  the  river  and  continues  on  and  near  the 
river  bank  all  day.  Crossed  what  the  guide  called  Black  Mud 
Creek,  which  was  some  miry,  and  we  had  to  double  teams.  Cross 
three  other  streams  not  mentioned  in  the  guide  book,  but  not  so 
bad.  The  bluffs  on  both  sides  of  the  river  are  lower,  and  come 
nearer  together.  The  river  is  not  so  full  of  islands,  and  is 
getting  mostly  bare  of  timber,  and  the  river  seems  to  increase 
in  velocity.  Our  guide  book  says  there  is  no  more  timber  on 
the  N.  side  Platte  for  200  miles  from  Black  Mud  Creek.  Still 
pass  graves.  Pass  one  today,  which  was  written  on  its  head 
board,  “I.  Peaze,  killed  by  lightning,  from  Illinois.  May  23, 
1853.”  Camp  a  little  off  the  road,  which  runs  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  here  and  for  the  first  time  use  buffalo  chips,  but  they 
are  too  wet  to  burn,  so  we  gather  a  quantity  of  dry  grass  and 
succeed  in  boiling  the  tea  kettle  and  in  baking  some  biscuits  in 
our  stove.  Today  there  has  been  a  stiff  breeze  from  N.  W.,  but 
not  so  violent  as  yesterday.  But  we  have  had  two  pleasant 
days  except  being  so  cold.  Came  about  18  miles.  River  1  mile, 
V'i  wide. 

June  7,  Tuesday — Beautiful  and  pleasant  morning.  Started 
in  good  season.  The  Platte  forks  here  and  we  take  up  the  N., 
cross  Sand  Bluff  Creek,  where  the  road  turns  off  from  the 
river,  over  sand  hills  and  banks  for  about  4  miles  and  then 
joins  the  river  again.  The  bluffs,  or  sand  banks,  join  the  river 
on  both  sides.  River  narrower  above  the  forks.  Cross  several 
streams  of  clear  water  with  hard,  sandy  bottoms.  Have  fared 
well  for  water  today.  Weather  quite  warm.  Wind  S.  W.  On 
the  road  found  a  patch  of  the  prairie  willow  and  took  a  faggot 
along  with  us  for  cooking.  We  have  been  living  high  for  a  week, 
or  more,  on  buffalo  beef,  duck  and  fish.  On  several  occasions 
we  have  got  milk  from  the  drovers.  The  road  very  heavy  part 
of  the  day.  Camp  at  the  foot  of  a  bluff,  by  the  side  of  a  beauti- 
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ful  little  brook  that  comes  from  a  spring  in  the  bluffs.  Such 
water  is  scarce  in  this  country.  The  river  water  with  all  its 
mud  has  been  the  best  water  we  could  get.  A  little  after  dark 
a  man  calls  at  our  camp  to  enquire  for  his  company.  He  had 
been  out  on  the  bluffs  a  hunting;  had  killed  an  antelope  and 
had  it  packed  on  his  horse.  Had  stormy  night  with  much  hard 
rain,  with  thunder  and  lightning.  Came  20  miles. 

June  8,  Wednesday — A  very  pleasant  day.  Wind  gently 
from  the  W.  The  river  bottoms  widen  and  narrow  alternately. 
On  one  occasion  the  bottom  so  low,  swampy  and  narrow,  the 
road  takes  over  the  bluffs  for  a  few  miles.  Cross  Shephard’s 
Creek  and  Rattlesnake  Creek.  Killed  a  rattle  snake  of  the  large 
kind,  the  first  we  have  seen.  The  Cedar  Bluffs  have  extended 
along  for  many  miles  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river.  The  river 
washes  their  base.  They  are  spotted  with  cedar  shrubbery,  to 
appearance  about  as  large  as  hazel  bushes.  Some  ledges  of 
rock  begin  to  make  their  appearance  in  these  bluffs.  These  are 
the  first  stone  we  have  seen  on  the  river,  except  some  small 
gravel,  occasionally  torn  out  by  the  wolves  in  digging  their 
burrows.  I  was  taken  this  P.  M.  with  a  distressing  sickness  at 
stomach.  Took  a  dose  of  cholera  medicine  and  the  sickness 
left  me,  but  a  cramp  pain  remains.  Come  21  miles.  Camp  % 
mile  from  the  river,  among  the  sand  hills.  Indications  of  rain. 
Found  on  the  bluffs  today,  a  different  species  of  the  wild  rose 
from  any  I  ever  saw.  The  stock  stands  about  10  inches  high 
and  branched  out  very  thick  and  filled  thickly  with  leaves  of  a 
very  deep  green.  The  flowers  are  about  %  the  size  of  the  com¬ 
mon  wild  rose  and  are  the  strongest  scented  of  any  variety  I 
ever  saw.  The  margin  of  the  thick  and  tangled  top  is  richly 
studded  with  these  beautiful  blossoms,  which  are  of  a  deep  scar¬ 
let.  The  stock,  branches  and  leaves  are  themselves  almost  as 
ornamental  as  the  flowers.  They  would  be  a  rich  accession  to 
any  flower  garden  in  Christendom.  Other  subjects  of  Flora’s 
dominion  abound  here  which  are  different  from  any  I  ever  saw  in 
any  other  country,  and  which,  no  doubt,  if  cultivated,  would 
be  an  accession  to1  the  florist.  Nearly  all  the  species  that  are 
common  in  the  states  are  of  a  different  color,  viz.,  the  thistle, 
which  in  the  states  is  blue  or  purple,  here  is  yellow.  The  violet, 
which  is  pale  blue,  is  here  a  deep  yellow.  The  beard  grass,  which 
is  commonly  a  little  deeper  than  the  violet,  here  is  deep  red, 
though  not  uniformly;  they  are  of  various  shades. 

June  9,  Thursday — Another  pleasant  day.  Feels  more  like 
summer  than  any  we  have  yet  had.  The  river  today  washes 
the  base  of  the  bluffs  on  the  S.  side.  On  one  occasion  today  we 
had  to  retreat  over  the  bluff  on  account  of  the  encroachment  of 
the  river,  but  soon  the  river  gave  place.  Much  swampy  ground 
impedes  our  traveling  today.  Crossed  Camp  Creek  and  Horn’s 
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Creek  and  some  others.  Pass  several  patches  of  shrubbery  of 
the  choke  cherry.  Pass  several  head  of  cattle  that  had  given 
out,  and  one  or  two  dead,  and  likewise  the  carcass  of  a  poor 
buffalo,  I  suppose  shot  needlessly  by  some  emigrant.  This  is 
barbarous,  it  is  cruelty  and  it  is  robbing  the  poor  Indians.  Camp 
about  midway  on  a  narrow  bottom  with  a  plenty  of  large  weeds 
for  fuel.  Came  18  miles.  For  miles,  wagon  irons,  such  as  tire, 
bands  and  boxing  and  some  potmetal  cooking  vessels  are  scat¬ 
tered  on  the  road,  but  none  of  the  wood  part  of  a  wagon;  that 
is  more  precious  than  iron. 

June  10,  Friday — The  abrupt  and  rocky  bluffs  continue  all 
this  day  on  the  S.  side.  The  higher  land  on  the  N.  side,  as  a 
general  thing,  approaches  the  river  in  a  gentle  slope,  though 
there  are  many  exceptions.  Frank  takes  the  gun  and  goes  on  a 
hunting  excursion  this  A.  M.  and  did  not  come  to  us  till  we 
had  turned  out  for  noon  and  brought  two  prairie  dogs.  They 
are  a  species  of  the  squirrel  and  about  three  times  as  large  as 
our  co.mmon  Illinois  fox,  or  grey  squirrel.  The  road  good  all 
day.  Made  25  miles.  Camp  %  mile  from  the  river  on  tolerable 
high  ground  to  avoid  the  mosquitoes  as  much  as  possible  which 
for  two  nights  have  been  troublesome.  The  aspect  of  the  coun¬ 
try  begins  to  change  at  the  commencement  of  the  Cedar  Bluffs. 
The  strata  of  rock  begins  to  appear  in  many  places  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  river. 

June  11,  Saturday — The  river  bottoms  get  higher  and  nar¬ 
row  and  slope  to  the  river.  The  abrupt  ledge  of  strata  on  S. 
side  disappear  and  rise  from  the  river  with  a  gentle  slope.  As 
we  proceed  the  strata  begins  to  break  out  on  the  N.  side  and 
soon  we  arrived  at  what  Horn’s  guide  terms  the  “Indian  Mound” 
and  just  above  it  the  “Bluff  ruins”  which  I  had  supposed  to  have 
been  some  of  the  remains  of  the  labor  of  that  unknown  people 
who  have  in  some  age  of  the  world  performed  so  much  labor  on 
this  continent,  especially  within  the  bounds  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  But  I  was  disappointed  on  exploring  them.  There  are 
the  beds  of  several  large  streams,  that  flow  into  the  river  from 
the  higher  lands,  through  the  bluffs  at  this  place,  and  have 
worn  and  forced  away  all  the  less  compact  and  solid  parts  and 
have  left  those  that  are  more  impregnable,  which  rear  up  their 
lofty  heads,  seemingly  in  proud  defiance  of  the  “war  of  the 
elements.”  There  is  nothing  artificial  about  them.  I  have  seen 
none  of  those  works  of  art  spoken  of  above  since  we  left  the 
interior  of  Iowa.  The  river  begins  to  lower  its  bed  and  the 
country  gets  higher.  Below  the  forks  in  many  places  the  road 
that  we  travel  is  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  river.  It  seems 
to  have  formed  its  own  embankment,  from  its  own  materials. 
But  here,  it  begins  to  retire  to  a  more  humble  position.  Camp 
in  sight  of  the  celebrated  Chimney  Rock,  near  the  river  bank. 
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Came  25  miles.  Today  we  see  several  antelopes  and  many 
wolves,  prairie  dogs,  and  kill  several  rattle  snakes. 

June  12,  Sabbath — Very  warm  today.  Indications  of  set¬ 
tled  weather.  The  fragments  of  the  bluffs  make  a  romantic  and 
fanciful  appearance  on  both  sides  the  river.  Some  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  strata  appear  like  towers  and  others  like  public  buildings  of 
various  kinds.  Very  warm  fore  part  of  the  day,  with  very  little 
wind  stirring,  but  in  the  P.  M.  a  thick  fog  arose  which  darkened 
the  whole  horizon.  Presently  the  wind  from  the  N.  W.  broke 
upon  us  in  great  fury,  so  that  we  were  fearful  of  having  the 
wagons  upset.  We  drove  on  for  a  while  with  the  wind  in  our 
faces,  and  finally  drove  down  near  the  river  opposite  Chimney 
Rock  to  encamp,  although  early  in  the  day.  Came  20  miles. 
A  cool  night. 

June  13,  Monday — A  cool  morning.  Road  for  several  days 
hard  and  dry  with  some  exceptions.  Frank  kills  a  badger. 
Ground  in  places  covered  with  prickly  pear,  both  on  the  bottoms 
as  well  as  the  bluffs.  A  different  kind  frequently  make  their 
appearance,  very  dissimilar  in  shape,  though  the  thorns  are 
exactly  similar  and  they  bear  a  blossom  that  would  do  honor  to 
any  flower  garden.  They  resemble  the  sweet  pink,  but  are 
longer  and  more  brilliant  in  color.  A  storm  of  thunder  and 
rain  comes  up  very  suddenly  about  camping  time  and  turns  very 
cold.  Camp  opposite  Scotts  Bluff  and  still  in  sight  of  Chimney 
Rock,  which  is  the  fourth  day  it  has  been  visible.  Add  20  miles 
on  our  journey  across  the  continent. 

June  14,  Tuesday — Took  a  pretty  early  start.  Came  4  miles 
on  to  Spring  Creek,  where  we  had  an  idea  of  stopping,  letting 
the  mules  rest  and  do  up  some  washing,  but  on  coming,  found 
nothing  for  fuel  and  so  passed  on.  A  trader’s  tent  is  estab¬ 
lished  on  this  creek,  for  buying  up  cattle  of  the  drovers,  such  as 
are  about  to  fail,  and  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  As  we  passed 
on  by  the  tent,  we  met  three  or  four  small  companies  of  Indians 
and  presently  we  saw  a  long  train  of  Indian  horses,  I  should 
judge  250  or  300,  and  about  150  Indians  that  were  moving  their 
tents  and  all  their  furniture,  which  were  packed  on  their  horses 
and  their  dogs,  to  some  place  near  the  river.  I  suppose  their 
object  is  to  be  more  convenient  to  the  road  in  order  to  trade 
with  the  emigrants.  They  said  they  were  Sioux.  They  were 
very  friendly  and  sociable,  with  free  and  open  countenances, 
well  dressed  in  blue  strouding  and  scarlet  cloth  and  their  faces 
were  not  disfigured  with  paint,  like  most  of  those  immediately 
on  our  frontiers.  While  we  passed  through  the  Pawnee  nation, 
they  were  very  shy  of  us  and  we  saw  but  very  few.  Came  20 
miles  and  camp  near  the  river.  Mary  Emeline  has  been  very 
sick  for  two  days  with  diarrhoea.  Some  better. 
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June  15,  Wednesday.  Stood  guard  last  night  for  fear  of 
Indian  rogues.  Pass  a  number  of  traders’  tents.  A  number  of 
Indians  there.  Larramy  [Laramie]  Peak  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance,  which  at  first  is  mistook  for  a  cloud.  Several  other  high 
peaks  appear  which  are  of  less  altitude.  We  stop  in  good  sea¬ 
son  to  camp  in  the  most  convenient  place  we  have  found  since 
we  crossed  the  Missouri,  with  plenty  of  wood  and  happened  by 
accident  on  a  spring  of  good  water,  which  we  knew  nothing  of 
until  we  had  stopped,  thinking  to  have  used  river  water,  which 
is  V>  mile.  This  place  appears  to  have  been  a  large  cottonwood 
grove.  There  are  now  but  a  very  few  living  trees,  and  the  rest 
in  every  stage  of  decay.  Mary  Emeline  is  nearly  well.  My 
health  improves.  My  cough  is  much  abated,  but  my  lungs  swell, 
whenever  I  exert  myself  a  little  unusual,  that  respiration  be¬ 
comes  very  difficult.  Just  at  night  we  take  a  bath  in  the  river. 
Came  20  miles.  It  is  generally  healthy  among  emigration. 

June  16,  Thursday — Pleasant  morning.  We  stop  today  to 
let  the  mules  rest,  to  wash  and  to  hunt  and  to  write  a  few  letters 
to  deposit  at  Fort  Larrimy.  Yesterday  James  harnessed  up  the 
two  loose  mares  and  worked  them  in  the  room  of  the  two  mules 
that  are  failing.  Had  a  social  visit  by  a  company  of  Indians 
with  their  squaws.  Weather  continues  pleasant. 

June  17,  Friday — Take  an  early  start  from  our  pleasant 
camping  place.  Came  to  the  river  opposite  Fort  Larrimee  about 
11  A.  M.  Made  a  short  halt  to  deposit  our  letters.  The  river 
forks  here  and  the  south  part  is  called  the  Larrimee  Fork.  The 
emigration  all  crossed  here,  that  traveled  on  the  N.  side,  until 
1850  in  June,  Andrew  Child  was  the  first  that  went  this  rout. 
We  conclude  to  take  this  rout  as  it  avoids  the  rough  road  over 
the  Black  Hills  and  many  sand  banks,  according  to  Child’s 
guide,  and  likewise  saves  crossing  the  Platte  twice,  although 
it  is  a  little  more  circuitous.  The  Larrimee  Fork  is  a  handsome, 
clear  stream.  River  bottoms  get  narrow  and  the  river  like¬ 
wise.  High  peaks  appear  in  many  places.  After  we  had  arrived 
at  the  ferry  we  found  that  we  could  deposit  our  letters  on  this 
side  of  the  river  without  crossing.  We  had  to  pay  10  cents  on 
the  letter  to  convey  it  to  the  nearest  postoffice  in  the  states. 
Last  Wednesday  there  was  a  quarrel  took  place  between  the  In¬ 
dians  and  a  Frenchman  which  ended  (if  it  be  ended)  in  the 
death  of  six  Indians.  All  the  particulars  are  difficult  to  trace 
and  I  shall  not  attempt  anything  more  than  the  outlines.  The 
Frenchman  was,  it  seems,  employed  to  take  over  the  letters  of 
the  emigrants  left  on  this  side  the  river  to  the  P.  O.  at  the  Fort. 
The  Indians  claim  the  ferry  and  would  not  let  the  Frenchman 
have  the  boat.  The  Frenchman  then  went  to  get  assistance  at 
the  garrison  and  an  officer  came  to  set  things  to  rights  and  the 
Indian  fired  on  the  officer,  but  it  did  not  take  effect.  An  armed 
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force  was  then  sent  from  the  garrison,  who  demanded  the  of¬ 
fenders  as  prisoners,  but  they  refused.  Whereupon  they  were 
fired  upon  and  six  were  killed  and  the  rest  absconded.  One  of 
the  officers  sent  word  to  the  emigrants  to  gather  in  large  com¬ 
panies  at  camping  time  while  passing  through  the  Black  Hills, 
as  it  may  be  they  will  try  to  take  vengeance  on  the  emigration. 
We  passed  on,  however,  with  but  little  apprehension  of  being 
molested  by  them  and  soon  arrived  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Black  Hills,  as  they  are  called,  I  suppose  on  account  of  the 
cedar  shrubbery  with  which  they  are  covered,  which  gives  them 
a  dark  appearance.  They  consist  of  peaks,  or  points  which  re¬ 
main  of  the  original  strata  which  have  been  washing  away  ever 
since  Noah’s  flood.  The  road  through  them  is  very  rough,  hilly 
and  crooked,  as  it  is  confined  to  the  ravines  and  depressions  be¬ 
tween  them.  Much  of  the  yellow,  or  long  leaf  pine  grows 
among  the  cedars.  They  make  a  very  beautiful  appearance. 
Some  juniper  is  mixed  up  with  them,  which  are  all  the  kinds  of 
timber  that  grow  upon  these  hills.  Close  bordering  on  the 
edges  of  the  streams  in  these  ravines,  are  frequently  seen  cur¬ 
rant  bushes,  alders  and  rose  bushes,  with  some  other  small 
shrubbery,  that  I  cannot  name.  Camp  among  the  hills,  near  a 
cold  spring,  with  plenty  of  pine  knots  to  burn  and  tolerable 
good  grazing.  Came  26  miles.  Larramee  Peak  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  last  Tuesday  and  we  have  been  approaching  it  ever  since, 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  much  nearer  yet.  It  is  said  that  it 
is  capped  with  snow,  but  I  doubt  it. 

June  18,  Saturday — Started  tolerably  early  on  our  journey, 
where  still  “Alps  on  Alps  arise.”  The  road  very  rocky,  hills 
steep  and  in  places  sideling,  but  no  sloughs,  mud  or  mire.  The 
weather  continues  pleasant,  though  this  P.  M.  indications  of 
rain.  Many  elk  horns  are  scattered  among  these  hills,  which 
denotes  the  presence  of  that  animal.  Found  a  mountain  ram’s 
horn,  that  we  judge  would  weigh  seven  or  eight  pounds.  We 
saw  one  in  Cainsville  larger  still.  Road  today  came  [to]  the 
river  in  one  place,  where  we  stopped,  watered  the  mules,  took 
our  dinners,  but  as  there  was  no  grass,  did  not  unharness.  River 
about  60  yards  wide  and  runs  like  a  mill  race.  Continue  on  after 
dinner  until  4  P.  M.  where  there  was  a  spring  and  some  grass. 
We  pitched  tent.  Many  of  the  emigrants  are  fearful  of  the 
Indians.  Came  15  miles.  Betsy  and  Mary  are  unwell,  but  not 
confined. 

June  19,  Sunday — Today  the  Black  Hills  are  not  so  steep 
and  abrupt.  Entered  on  to  a  tolerably  level  plain  of  9  or  10 
miles  extent,  with  ranges  of  abrupt  hills  on  both  sides  and  be¬ 
fore  us.  Pass  several  trading  camps.  Pass  many  mounds  of 
very  singular  appearance,  some  of  them  high,  with  perpendicular 
sides,  others  very  much  resembling  those  artificial  mounds  so 
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frequently  seen  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  But  on  examina¬ 
tion  they  consist  of  the  original  strata  of  rock,  the  same  as 
the  rest,  and  on  account  of  their  superior  hardness  have  resisted 
the  warring  elements  more  successfully.  They  have  no  marks 
of  being  artificial.  About  5:  P.  M.  a  severe  storm  of  thunder 
and  rain  came  upon  us.  We  drove  into  the  bed  of  a  dry  stream 
to  be  sheltered  by  its  banks,  from  wind,,  but  soon  the  water  in 
a  rapid  current  came  rolling  down  upon  us  and  we  retreated 
without  resistance.  Camp,  as  soon  as  we  had  made  our  escape, 
on  the  bank  of  the  creek.  Came  18  miles  today.  I  am  afflicted 
with  headache. 

June  20,  Monday — Make  a  pretty  early  start.  Road  begins 
to  descend  toward  the  river,  and  we  pass  through  the  defiles  of 
the  hills,  until  we  arrive  at  it.  Here  is  a  ferry  kept  by  the 
French  and  Indians,  and  the  rule  is  to  charge  all  they  can  get 
and  those  who  bid  highest  are  put  across  first.  One  team  just 
come  over  paid  $18.  We  continue  near,  and  sometimes  at  the 
river  all  this  day.  Part  of  the  road  rough,  but  not  so  much  so 
as  it  was  through  the  Black  Hills.  From  the  high  lands  back 
from  the  river  it  comes  with  a  gentle  slope  towards  it.  But 
many  high  and  steep  pyramid-shaped  mounds  are  scattered  here 
and  there,  and  on  the  other  side  the  river  the  peaks  are  higher 
and  present  all  kinds  of  shapes  and  forms,  almost  that  can  be 
thought  of,  such  as  the  ruins  of  old  fortifications,  palaces,  castles, 
towers,  cathedrals,  pagodas,  temples  of  Juggernaut,  immense 
haystacks  and  ricks,  etc,  etc.  We  camped  last  night  a  little 
below  Larramee  Peak,  and  we  camp  tonight,  to  all  appearance, 
but  a  little  above  it.  It  is  on  the  opposite  side  the  river.  It  has 
been  in  sight  since  last  Tuesday.  Came  25  miles.  Camp  near 
the  bluffs  on  account  of  better  grass. 

June  21,  Tuesday — Left  the  river  in  a  few  miles  after  we  start 
and  pass  over  a  tract  of  country  that  was  rough  and  barren,  the 
soil  almost  destitute  of  all  kinds  of  vegetation  and  rocks  and 
stones  lie  in  piles  and  appear  as  if  they  had  been  quarried,  and 
between  those  piles,  deep  chasms  are  scooped  out  by  some  agent 
or  other,  which  frustrates  all  my  geological  knowledge  and 
philosophy.  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  this  agent  was 
water,  but  many  of  them  form  complete  basins.  It  appears  by 
various  signs,  such  as  burnt  stones,  and  red  strata,  that  old 
Vulcan  has  had  some  forges  here  and  likewise  something  to  do 
in  shaping  or  rather  unshaping,  the  surface.  After  winding  about 
through  the  defiles,  between  deep  chasms  and  piles  of  rock, 
wherever  an  opening  presented,  in  a  very  crooked  and  circuitous 
rout,  we  made  our  escape  to  the  river  and  had  a  pretty  good 
road,  the  rest  part  of  the  day.  Early  this  morning  James  killed 
a  hare  or  mountain  rabbit  and  we  had  it  served  up  for  break¬ 
fast,  which  was  excellent.  Buffalo,  elks,  antelopes,  hares  and 
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some  mountain  sheep  abound  here  and  might  be  taken  in  abund¬ 
ance,  but  we  have  not  time  to  "hunt,  as  our  safety  depends  on 
getting  through  this  long  wilderness  as  soon  as  practicable, 
making  allowance  for  accidents  and  sickness.  Came  20  miles. 
Camp  near  the  river  and  use  its  water.  Passed  some  trading 
houses,  French. 

June  22,  Wednesday — This  day  was  cold  enough  for  any 
part  of  March,  and  the  N.  W.  wind  was  piercing.  I  had  a  chill 
all  day  and  a  very  severe  heart  burn  and  kept  my  bed  the  whole 
day.  Road  generally  good  today,  with  some  very  rough  ex¬ 
ceptions.  The  road  comes  to  the  river  and  leaves  it  frequently. 
It  runs  along  sometimes  in  the  edge  of  the  water  for  short 
distances.  Came  22  miles.  Camp  on  a  bottom  %  way  between 
bluff  and  river.  It  rained  a  considerable  part  of  the  day. 
Larramee  Peak  has  disappeared. 

June  23,  Thursday — Betsey  very  bad  with  diarrhoea.  But  we 
start  on  and  soon  have  to  stop  and  bathe  her  feet  and  administer 
such  medicine  as  we  thought  would  be  best.  Cold  morning  but 
clears  up  and  gets  warmer.  The  peaks  on  the  other  side  the  river 
present  a  white  appearance  which  the  emigrants  say  is  snow,  but  I 
doubt  it  is  nothing  but  bleached  rock,  although  snow  might  have 
been  a  foot  deep  anywhere  in  the  valley,  had  nothing  hindered  but 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  An  emigrant  that  passed  us 
called  on  us  and  gave  us  some  medicine,  which  he  said  never  failed 
during  diarrhoea.  We  had  several  kinds  that  we  brought  with  us 
that  did  not  seem,  to  have  much  effect,  so  now  we  are  administer¬ 
ing  the  new.  I  forgot  to  mention  in  yesterday’s  journal  that  James 
started  at  12  M.  with  his  gun  to  kill  some  game,  while  the  rest 
traveled  on.  He  wounded  two  antelopes,  so  that  they  fell  and  lay 
till  he  got  nearly  to  them,  but  rallied  and  ran  over  the  sandhills 
and  rocks  until  he  got  tired  chasing  them,  especially  as  he  had  a 
long  distance  to  travel  to  our  camp.  After  sunset  he  was  glad  he 
had  not  brought  his  game,  for  the  wolves  surrounded  him  and 
serenaded  him  until  he  came  near  the  camp,  which  was  late  at 
night.  Today  John  takes  a  hunting  excursion,  but  only  wounded 
an  antelope,  but  did  not  capture  it.  Saw  a  great  number  more, 
but  they  are  very  wild  and  wary.  Camp  near  the  bank  of  river. 
Fuel  plenty,  but  little  grass.  Came  about  2  miles. 

June  24,  Friday — We  start  on  with  an  intention  of  stopping 
when  we  came  to  better  grass  if  it  should  hurt  Betsey  too  bad  to 
drive.  After  trying  it  she  concludes  that  we  can  drive  on.  We 
pass  the  upper  and  last  ferry  on  Platte,  where  the  emigration  all 
travel  the  same  road  as  far  as  S.  Pass.  Came  14  miles.  Camp  a 
mile  from  river,  with  no  fuel  but  sage  and  scant  of  grass.  Road 
thronged  with  emigrants  before  and  behind  us  all  day.  Directly 
after  stopping  the  two  Johns  go  out  to  kill  some  game.  About 
sunset  they  come  in  with  a  young  antelope.  Get  a  good  mess  of 
milk  from  the  drovers.  Betsey  gets  some  better. 
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June  25,  Saturday — After  breakfasting  on  antelope  veal,  we 
resume  our  journey.  The  road  forked  near  our  camping  place. 
The  new  fork  leaves  the  river  and  is  destitute  of  any  but  poison 
water  for  20  miles.  The  other  continues  up  the  Platte  for  10 
miles.  We  take  the  old  road  and  when  we  came  to  the  place  of 
our  final  departure  we  water  the  mules,  fill  our  cans  and  took 
leave  of  our  old  friend  and  took  up  over  the  hills.  We  had  a  rough 
road  for  a  few  miles,  but  at  length  it  became  more  even  and  level 
and  spread  out  to  considerable  distance  between  the  peaks  and  left 
plenty  of  space  for  the  road  to  pass  between.  At  length  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Willow  Springs,  where  the  road  comes  together  again 
and  where  we  had  intended  camping.  It  has  been  a  noted  camping 
place  on  account  of  the  water,  fuel  and  grass.  But  we  found  the 
grass  all  pastured  out,  the  willows  all  consumed,  and  teams  and 
people  enough  there  to  use  the  water  about  as  fast  as  it  came  from 
its  fountain.  So  we  watered  and  continued  on  our  course,  with  an 
intention  of  finding  grass  if  no  other  accommodation.  We  as¬ 
cended  Prospect  Hill,  which  commenced  at  Willow  Springs.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  summit,  about  1V2  miles,  the  country  opens  on  a 
level  plain  for  several  miles  and  then  another  range  of  high  peaks 
and  ridges  present  themselves.  Toward  evening  the  wind  arose 
and  blew  quite  a  gale.  We  whirled  the  wagons  around  to  stand 
endwise  to  the  wind,  when  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents.  But 
the  wind  soon  subsided,  the  rains  ceased  and  we  had  quite  a  pleas¬ 
ant  evening.  By  prospecting  a  little  we  found  pretty  good  grass 
and  having  some  water  in  our  cans  and  the  mules  having  been 
watered  at  Willow  Springs,  we  conclude  to  encamp,  having  plenty 
of  sage  for  fuel.  In  the  vicinity  of  Willow  Springs  there  were 
many  dead  cattle  and  horses,  which  I  suppose  had  drank  too  freely 
of  the  alkali  lakes  along  the  road.  A  sad  accident  happened  today 
to  a  man  near  us.  He  was  pulling  his  revolver  out  from  the  wagon, 
which  had  been  stowed  away  among  other  things,  and  it  got  hitched 
and  sprung  the  lock,  discharged  and  nearly  ruined  one  arm.  Bet¬ 
sey  is  some  better,  but  is  yet  very  bad.  Came  22  miles. 

June  26,  Sabbath — Not  having  accommodations  here,  we  start 
on  this  morning.  Country  about  the  same  for  some  miles,  the  soil 
a  light  gray,  which  is  a  mixture  of  gravel,  sand  and  clay.  Cross 
several  beautiful  streams  which  were  fed  by  springs.  At  length  we 
descend  into  a  valley,  and  soon  arrive  at  Sweetwater,  a  branch  of 
the  Platte.  Found  a  great  concourse  of  emigrants  there.  We  con¬ 
tinue  up  the  river  and  pass  Independence  Rock,  which  is  a  little 
below  the  lower  ford.  This  rock  is  a  great  curiosity.  Its  form  is 
an  oblong  cone,  lying  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  Its  S.  W.  end  reaches  near 
to  the  river.  It  is  perfectly  bare  of  vegetation  and  is  probably 
100  feet  high  and  very  steep.  The  guide  book  says  it  is  6  or  700 
yards  long  and  120  to  150  yards  wide.  Devil’s  Gate  is  just  above 
us.  We  camp  about  half  way  between  it  and  the  rock.  Guide  book 
says,  “This  is  a  curiosity  worthy  the  traveler’s  notice;  the  rocks 
are  400  feet  high  and  perpendicular,  through  which  the  Sweetwater 
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forces  its  way.  The  best  view  is  from  the  east  end  of  it,  into  which 
you  can  go  some  distance.”  Betsey  is  very  sick  this  P.  M.  Came 
19  miles.  Yesterday  and  today  we  pass  much  alkali  water.  High, 
steep  and  ragged  rocky  ridges  appear  on  every  hand,  running  seem¬ 
ingly  at  random  in  every  direction.  We  don’t  cross  the  river  to¬ 
night  on  account  of  getting  better  grass,  as  nearly  all  the  emigra¬ 
tion  that  we  have  found  here  have  crossed  over  to  camp  tonight. 

June  27,  Monday-Very  windy  last  night,  so  that  we  were  ap¬ 
prehensive  for  our  safety  and  the  wind  continues  all  day  from 
N.  W.  It  spit  some  snow,  sleet  and  rain.  Cold  as  January.  Lay 
by  today  on  account  of  Betsey’s  illness,  who  is  yet  very  bad.  We 
suffer  much  with  cold  today.  James  and  John  P.  this  morning  take 
an  excursion  out  to  the  mountain  and  visited  the  Devil’s  Gate. 
As  it  was  open,  they  walked  in  it  some  distance.  For  as  a  general 
thing  he  keeps  all  his  gates  open.  It  is  a  great  curiosity.  They 
kill  a  curlew  and  return.  In  the  P.  M.,  J.  W.  and  F.  D.  visit  the 
gate,  etc.  We  have  no  fuel  but  sage  to  make  fire,  and  that  rather 
scarce  at  this  place.  The  road  is  filled  with  emigrants  and  droves 
passing  us  all  day.  This  country,  they  say,  is  claimed  by  the  Crow 
Indians.  We  have  not  seen  many  yet  and  what  few  we  have  are 
friendly  and  sociable. 

June  28,  Tuesday — We  start  this  morning  and  cross  the  ford 
of  Sweetwater,  with  an  intention  of  stopping  as  soon  as  we  could 
find  better  accommodations  for  camping,  provided  that  Betsey  could 
not  bear  the  jolting.  The  road  being  generally  good  and  smooth 
today,  that  she  did  not  complain  much  and  we  continued  on  till 
regular  camping  time,  driving  rather  slow.  Cross  two  or  three 
handsome  streams,  falling  into  Sweetwater.  Close  by  and  a  little 
above  the  Devil’s  Gate  is  a  little  cluster  of  cabins,  occupied,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  by  the  Mormons  as  a  trading  depot.  They  likewise  have  a 
ferry  on  Platte.  Met  a  train  of  mule  packers  from  California. 
They  left  16th  of  May,  the  same  day  that  we  crossed  the  Missouri. 
They  say  provision  is  cheap  and  plenty  in  California  and  the  miners 
have  done  well.  Passed  many  Indian  wigwams  which  were  erected 
near  the  Mormon  establishment.  Drove  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  road  to  find  grass,  fuel  and  shelter  from  the  wind,  and 
find  a  good  shelter  and  plenty  of  sage,  but  grass  scant,  and  no 
water  but  alkali ;  however,  we  brought  our  cans  full  that  will  do 
us  tonight.  Saw  snow  on  many  of  the  peaks.  Made  14  miles.  The 
California  train  say  they  met  the  first  emigration  at  Salt  Lake, 
which  is  250  miles  from  us. 

June  29,  Wednesday — This  morning,  and  even  the  whole  day, 
cold  and  windy.  We  all  wear  our  winter  clothing  and  suffer  with 
cold  at  that.  Betsey  is  considerable  better  today,  and  bore  the 
jolting  very  well.  The  road  has  generally  been  smooth  today,  ex¬ 
cepting  two  or  three  short  and  steep  junctures.  Came  part  of  the 
day  through  heavy  sand.  Saw  many  dead  cattle  and  several  graves, 
which  we  have  noticed  almost  every  day  for  many  miles.  We  con- 
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tinue  all  day,  near  the  Sweetwater  and  came  several  times  to  its 
banks.  We  took  supplies  from  it  and  also  watered  the  mules.  It 
is  the  best  water  the  country  affords.  Almost  all  other  is  consid¬ 
ered  poisonous.  Our  camp  last  night  was  near  an  alkali  lake  con¬ 
taining  about  100  acres.  Came  24  miles.  Grass  very  scarce  any¬ 
where  near  the  roads,  being  consumed  by  the  numerous  herds  of 
cattle  that  pass  through,  and  no  doubt  will  be^  to  the  forks  of  the 
road.  We  had  no  scarcity  until  the  roads  all  united.  We  camp  in 
rather  an  incommodious  'place,  both  for  fuel,  water  and  grass. 

June  30,  Thursday — Cold  morning,  but  in  other  respects  pleas¬ 
ant,  clear  and  no  wind,  but  after  a  while  the  wind  arose  and  it  be¬ 
came  quite  dusty.  Passed  many  ox  teams  and  droves,  which  is  quite 
troublesome,  on  account  of  having  to  leave  the  road  and  driving 
over  rough  ground  in  many  places.  At  length  we  overtook  a  drove 
that  was  fully  a  mile  long.  The  ground  being  very  rough  and  the 
jolting  of  the  wagon  being  very  severe  on  Betsey,  yet  for  peace 
sake  we  turned  out  and  drove  a  little  distance,  although  we  were 
under  no  obligations  so  to  do.  The  road  being  very  wide  and  there 
being  plenty  of  room  to  drive  along  the  side  on  level  ground  with¬ 
out  interrupting  the  cattle,  we  took  to  the  side  of  the  road,  but  the 
Boss  with  three  of  his  satellites  came  riding  up  in  great  rage  and 
ordered  us  all  from  the  road  with  the  authority  of  a  sovereign  and 
the  Boss  began  to  whip  the  mules,  which  turned  them  a  little  from 
the  road.  I  ruminated  over  Paley’s  Moral  Philosophy  with  great 
velocity.  I  am  not  an  entire  non-resistance  man,  but  I  studied  pro 
and  con  in  great  haste.  I  knew  they  deserved  a  good  chastisement, 
but  if  we  came  to  blows,  let  which  side  would  gain  the  victory,  it 
would  detain  us,  no  knowing  how  long,  and  we  possibly  might  get 
crippled  in  the  combat.  Or  if  we  killed,  or  crippled  any  of  them, 
in  either  case  the  privilege  of  driving  a  short  distance  in  the  road 
would  not  quit  cost  and  the  mere  satisfaction  of  getting  revenge 
would  be  un-Christian.  So  on  the  whole  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  best  to  leave  the  road  on  the  same  principle  as  re¬ 
treating  from  a  polecat.  But  still  my  Welch,  or  the  devil,  or  both, 
would  not  suffer  me ‘to  give  my  consent  that  James  should  leave 
the  road  unless  he  thought  best.  But  he  was  as  far  from  it  as 
myself.  I  had  a  very  stout  and  peculiar  made  cane  that  I  had  been 
walking  with,  in  my  hand,  fully  equal  to  General  Jackson’s  old 
hickory  cane.  It  had  a  snake  of  carved  wood  twirled  around  it.  I 
took  the  lower  and  smallest  end  in  my  hand  and  went  to  the  off 
side  of  the  mules  to  keep  the  Boss  from  starting  them  off.  and  stood 
at  their  heads  in  case  he  should  come  up  again  to  whip  them  to 
level  him  to  the  ground.  I  had  no  desire  or  wish  to  kill  him,  but 
only  to  beat  a  little  common  sense  into  his  empty  skull.  But  he 
did  not  attempt  to  whip  them  any  more,  but  contented  himself  with 
threatening,  swearing,  foaming  and  fuming  for  a  little  while  and 
his  satellites  were  barking  like  a  set  of  prairie  dogs,  the  meantime. 
One  of  them  ordered  John  W.  to  leave  the  road  and  drew  his  whip 
to  the  mules,  but  John  caught  his  revolver  and  told  him  to  whip 
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the  mules  and  he  would  blow  him  through.  They  all  finally  rode 
off  as  they  said  to  get  more  help,  but  the  Boss  came  back  and  with 
half  a  threat  and  half  apology,  concluded  as  there  was  a  sick 
woman  in  the  wagon,  that  we  might  go  on.  There  were  a  company 
of  horse  teams  in  the  rear  of  us,  that  were  following  on,  in  our 
tracks.  They  attack  one  of  their  teams  in  the  same  manner  they 
did  us,  but  by  this  time,  many  began  to  collect,  and  they,  with 
some  great  threats  of  a  future  settlement  gave  up  the  contest  for 
the  present  When  the  horse  teams  had  collected,  which  before 
were  scattered  along  behind,  they  held  a  council,  rigged  up  their 
revolvers,  went  to  them  and  demanded  satisfaction  and  the  drovers 
were  very  glad  of  the  privilege  of  backing  out.  So  we  all  came 
off  with  whole  skins.  We  passed  the  ice  springs  which  is  a  great 
curiosity.  It  is  rather  a  low  and  swampy  place  and  a  mass  of  ice 
lies  from  1  to  2  feet  from  the  surface  the  whole  year.  We  pass  a 
mass  of  ice  lying  in  a  nook  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  about  300  yards  off 
the  road.  A  higher  mountain  peak  made  its  appearance  yesterday 
evening,  than  any  we  had  just  seen,  all  covered  with  snow.  Today 
it  makes  a  sublime  appearance,  the  snow  glittering  in  the  sun.  We 
see  snow  frequently  in  places  not  higher  than  the  road,  and  some 
even  lower.  We  came  23  miles  and  camp  on  the  bank  of  Sweet¬ 
water,  with  good  grass  and  sage.  We  passed  over  100  ox  teams 
today. 

July  1,  Friday — Morning  cloudy  and  cold  and  a  cold  wind  all 
day.  Leave  the  river  soon  after  starting  and  rise  onto  very  high 
ground  that  is  very  rough  and  rocky,  enough  so  to  shake  a  rickety 
wagon  to  pieces.  Pass  one  or  two  lakes  that  resemble  soap  suds. 
Cross  several  handsome  streams  that  are  branches  of  Sweetwater, 
the  largest  was  called  Willow  Creek  by  guide  book.  There  is  a 
bank  of  snow  lying  under  a  steep  bluff  just  at  the  ford.  From  this 
creek  the  road  good  to  the  main  branch  of  Sweetwater  which  we 
crossed.  Drive  up  a  little  creek  nearly  a  mile  and  encamp.  Grass 
scarce,  except  some  very  stout,  growing  in  a  slough  where  it  is 
very  miry,  and  grass  of  poor  quality.  Several  trading  houses  or 
wigwams  are  near  the  ford.  Came  26  miles.  In  the  P.  M.  wind 
came  near  upsetting  the  wagons. 

July  2,  Saturday — The  grass  being  so  scarce  we  conclude  to 
start  on  before  breakfast  and  drive  on  until  we  find  it  before  stop¬ 
ping  to  cook.  We  are  now  going  through  S.  Pass  and  we  drive 
on  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Springs,  and  where  we  stop,  turn  out  our 
mules  to  feed  and  to  cook  our  dinner  and  breakfast  at  the  same 

time.  Make  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  for  the  first  time. 

We  are  now  in  the  verge  of  Oregon.  Our  drive  today  was  a  down¬ 
hill  business.  We  pass  as  usual  many  ox  teams  and  droves.  The 
weather  is  moderated,  I  suppose  on  account  of  our  descent.  Bet¬ 
sey  is  much  recruited,  sits  up  some  and  begins  to  have  an  appetite. 

The  high  peak  spoken  of  in  Thursday’s  journal  stands  a  few  miles  j 

to  the  right  of  road,  as  we  pass  the  summit  of  the  backbone  of 
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the  American  continent.  There  is  an  elevation  on  each  side  the 
valley  through  which  the  road  passes,  but  not  very  high  and  the 
road  good.  At  camping  time  we  come  to  a  creek  called  in  the  guide 
“Dry  Sandy  Creek,”  brjt  there  was  some  water  in  it,  but  no  grass. 
We  conclude  to  go  up  this  creek  toward  the  mountain  in  order  to 
find  grass.  We  proceed  up  the  creek  about  3  miles  and  find  a  little 
grass  and  plenty  of  sage,  but  no  water,  as  the  creek  was  dry.  We 
had  our  cans  filled  at  the  Pacific  Springs  and  our  mules  watered 
but  a  short  time,  so  that  we  could  make  out  very  well  till  morning. 
James  and  John  P.  take  their  guns  and  go  on  a  hunting  excursion. 
While  they  were  gone,  and  Frank  and  John  W.  were  gone  to  get 
some  milk  at  a  drover’s  camp  that  was  near  us,  I  took  a  shovel 
and  dug  down  in  the  sand  and  soon  came  to,  water.  A  little  after 
dark,  James  and  John  P.  bring  in  an  antelope.  Came  22  miles. 

July  3,  Sabbath — We  start  oni  after  breakfast  and  return  to  the 
road.  Very  pleasant  morning  with  an  Italian  sky  and  just  cool 
enough  to  be  agreeable.  Road  good.  Very  barren  country,  produc¬ 
ing  scarcely  anything  but  wild  sage  and  a  species  of  juniper.  Pass 
Subet’s  (Sublette’s)  Cut-off  and  continue  on  the  Oregon  and 
California  road.  Cross  Little  Sandy  and  continue  on  to  Big  Sandy 
and  encamp  on  its  banks.  Grass  rather  scarce.  Sage  plenty.  I 
was  taken  this  P.  M.  with  heartburn  and  sick  stomach.  Joseph  E., 
the  baby,  was  taken  with  something  like  the  mumps.  Betsey  still 
mends.  The  road  after  the  forks  was  not  so  thronged,  which  makes 
it  more  agreeable.  The  summit  ridge  presents  itself  much  plainer 
since  we  passed  the  summit.  They  stretch  along  to  the  N.  W.  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  100  miles,  all 
covered  with  snow.  Came  23  miles.  Pass  some  dead  cattle  every 
day,  which  is  no  wonder,  considering  their  numbers. 

July  4,  Monday — We  start  pretty  early  and  keep  down  and 
near  the  Big  Sandy  for  several  miles,  when  we  cross  it.  We  con¬ 
tinue  down  it  till  nearly  camping  time,  where  the  road  comes  upon 
its  banks,  where  there  was  some  grass  on  the  opposite  side.  We 
hold  counsel  whether  to  stop  for  the  night  or  continue.  But  the 
uncertainty  of  finding  grass  before  night,  and  as  the  mules  were 
hungry  and  having  but  a  scant  feed  last  night,  induced  us  to  stop. 
The  road  descends  faster  on  the  west  side  than  the  east.  Our 
course  today  has  been  onward  and  downward  and  generally  is  hard 
and  smooth  as  pavement.  The  country  is  quite  a  desert.  There  is 
no  grass,  only  on  the  margins  of  the  streams  and  but  little  there. 
Pass  many  dead  cattle.  The  emigration  is  far  too  large  for  what 
little  grass  there  is  in  this  desert.  Came  19  miles.  Today  I  am 
unwell  and  walk  but  little. 

July  5,  Tuesday — As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  we  drive  the 
mules  back,  harness  up  and  start.  John  P.  was  taken  yesterday 
with  what  he  thinks  is  mountain  fever,  but  was  able  to  drive.  This 
morning  he  is  much  worse  and  Franklin  drives  his  team.  Country 
a  desert.  Road  good  as  far  as  Green  River,  which  we  cross  at  a 
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ferry  at  six  dollars  per  wagon  without  the  mules,  which  we  swam 
over.  We  proceed  on  6  miles  farther  along  a  stony,  dusty,  hilly 
road  and  camp  on  a  dry  creek  with  next  to  no  grass,  but  find  a 
spring  V>  mile  below  and  plenty  of  sage.  L  am  unwell  today  and 
walk  but  little.  Came  22  miles.  We  are  among  the  Snake  Indians 
since  S.  Pass. 

July  6,  Wednesday — Did  not  start  very  early  on  account  of 
giving  the  mules  a  chance  to  eat  all  they  could  get  and  to  rest 
some.  They  are  beginning  to  fall  away.  Met  a  California  train 
who  are  returning  back  to  the  States  with  their  wealth.  John  P. 
very  sick,  but  towards  night  gets  better.  Martha  complains  of 
headache.  Betsey  gains  strength  slowly.  I  am  some  better  today. 
Road  very  rough  in  places,  with  steep  and  abrupt  junctures,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  good.  In  the  evening  we  descend  into  a 
deep  hollow  with  perpendicular  and  overhanging  rock  in  many 
places.  An  excellent  spring  gushes  out  from  under  a  rock  close  by 
the  road,  where  we  make  a  halt,  take  a  good  temperance  draught 
and  it  being  late  concluded  we  would  camp  in  this  hollow  if  any 
grass  couldi  be  found.  After  searching  we  conclude  it  would  do 
as  well  as  any  place  likely  to  be  found  by  camping  time  and  prob¬ 
ably  better,  as  fuel  and  water  were  plenty.  After  we  turn  out  the 
mules  Frank  is  taken  sick.  Came  18  miles. 

July  7,  Thursday — Frank  very  sick — delirious.  We  rise  out  of 
the  hollow  and  ascend  a  very  high  hill,  which,  when  we  descend, 
found  it  very  steep.  We  came  down  into  a  low  valley  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  stream  meandering  through  it.  The  road  turns  up  this  valley 
and  we  pass  an  excellent  spring.  A  jungle  of  willow,  strawberry 
vines,  gooseberry  vines  and  some  other  shrubs,  border  the  margins 
of  this  stream.  We  cross  it  in  a  short  time  and  ascend  another 
eminence  and  again  descend  into  a  low  ravine  where  the  road  con 
tinues  down  for  several  miles  with  a  ridge  of  snow-capped  moun¬ 
tains.  on  our  right  and  a  high  ridge  of  bare  rocks  on  our  left. 
Many  springs  come  out  of  the  mountain  and  run  across  the  road, 
which  makes  many  abrupt  jogs  to  cross.  At  length  we  cross  a 
larger  creek,  which  the  guide  book  calls  Crow  Creek,  which  is  very 
difficult.  It  is  deep  and  the  banks  miry.  James  drove  in  his  team 
first  and  the  surge  of  the  wagon  as  it  descended  drove  the  hinder 
span  against  the  forward  and  the  near  hind  mule  got  his  foot  over 
the  whipple-tree  of  the  forward,  and  the  hook  of  the  whipple-tree 
caught  its  leg  and  perforated  it,  which  has  injured  him  very  much, 
besides  the  value  of  his  labor.  After  this  misfortune,  go  a  short 
distance  and  encamp  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  where  there  is  snow 
and  water  plenty  and  sage  for  fuel,  but  a  small  quantity  of  grass. 
Came  17  miles. 

July  8,  Friday — We  lay  at  camp  today  to  rest  man  and  beast. 
The  sick  are  recovering.  The  crippled  mule  does  not  appear  to 
be  hurt  so  bad  as  we  expected.  It  walks  about  and  feeds  and 
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limps  but  little.  Emigrants  that  we  passed  yesterday,  repass  us 
today. 

July  9,  Saturday — Directly  after  starting  we  ascend  a  very  high 
and  steep  peak  and  a  great  part  of  the  way  up  on  an  inclined 
strata  of  rock  which  was  just  wide  enough  for  a  wagon  to  pass, 
and  on  either  side  the  next  thing  to  being  perpendicular  and  the 
ascent  steeper  than  a  common  roof.  After  we  arrived  at  its  sum¬ 
mit,  the  road  was  good  for  3  or  4  miles  to  Ham’s  fork,  where  we 
had  a  long  and  steep  hill  to  descend.  Cross  Ham’s  fork  without 
much  difficulty  and  encountered  another  hill,  but  not  steep  only  in 
one  short  pinch  near  the  bottom.  From  thence  we  ascend  a  very 
long  and  in  places,  very  steep  hill.  Here  we  stop  near  its  summit, 
where  there  was  a  jungle  of  quaking  asps  and  a  little  stream  of 
water  running  down  from  a  bank  of  snow  just  above  us,  to  rest 
the  mules  and  to  take  dinner.  Thence  we  proceed  and  pass  through 
a  very  thick  grove  of  pines  and  aspens,  and  continue  to  ascend  a 
higher  peak  than  any  we  had  encountered.  The  road  at  the  summit 
turns  in  a  southerly  direction  to  avoid  impassable  gulphs  that  lay 
in  our  course.  Presently  the  road!  takes  a  turn  and  proceeds  down 
very  steep  and  stony  ravines  where  we  had  to  double  lock  and 
rough  lock  the  wheels  in  order  to  keep  the  wagons  from  running 
over  the  mules.  In  this  kind  of  style  we  got  down  to  the  bottom 
without  any  serious  accident  and  crossed  Stony  Creek.  Here  we 
had  another  eminence  to  encounter,  but  not  so  high  or  steep  in  our 
ascent,  but  this  was  all  made  up  in  our  descent,  which  was  steeper 
than  either  of  the  others  and  crooked  and  sideling  and  stony,  and 
landed  us  in  the  deep  and  low  valley  of  Bear  River  where  we  en¬ 
camp.  From  Ham’s  fork  the  soil  begins  to  be  more  fertile  and 
many  small  and  thick  jungles  of  aspens  and  pines  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  vegetation,  even  at  the  summit  of  these  mountains, 
show  signs  of  fertility.  The  soil  is  of  a  reddish  color.  We  pass 
many  wrecks  of  wagons  today,  which  were  not  able  to  weather 
those  rough  seas.  We  continue  to  pass  many  dead  cattle  and 
some  horses.  Came  23  miles.  About  11  P.  M.  pass  near  a  snow 
bank  and  take  a  quantity  along  for  a  cool  beverage  for  the  sick. 

July  10,  Sabbath — The  road  good  along  the  valley  for  a  few 
miles  and  until  we  came  to  *Smith’s  Fork  of  Bear  River,  which  was 
a  very  crooked  and  precarious  ford.  We  likewise  cross  three  other 
branches  of  less  magnitude  with  little  difficulty,  only  the  last  one 
approaches  so  near  a  point  of  perpendicular  rock  that  it  did  not 
leave  room  for  a  road,  without  driving  over  rocks  as  large  as  cook¬ 
ing  stoves.  At  these  crossings,  which  are  in  a  few  yards  of  each 
other,  there  is  a  small  grove  of  the  bitter  cottonwoods.  The  bark 
resembles  the  aspen,  but  the  leaves  resemble  the  willow.  It  bears 
a  sort  of  cotton  similar  to  the  cottonwood.  We  drive  on  a  little 
above  this  stupendous  point  of  rock  and  stop  to  bait  both  man  and 
beast.  John  W..  Martha  and  the  rest  of  the  sick  are  getting  on 
their  feet.  After  we  had  got  around  the  point  where 
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*  *  rocks  piled  on  rocks 

Lift  up  their  craggy  heads  above  the  clouds. 

And  there  holds  contest  with  the  storm,  and  bids 
Defiance  to  the  angry  bolts  of  Jove,” 

we  had  a  good  road  all  the  rest  part  of  the  day,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  bad  slough  that  had  a  toll  bridge  over  it  at  25  cents  per 
wagon  and  team,  kept  by  a  man  that  had  been  in  the  employ  of  a 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  who  has  left  it  and  taken  up  with  these 
Indians  and  has  lived  among  them  five  years.  He  has  fixed  his 
wigwam  near  the  bridge  and  lives  there  with  his  Indian  family. 
We  could  have  crossed  this  place  without  the  bridge,  but  we  wished 
to’  favor  our  fagged  out  mules.  We  encamp  on  the  banks  of  Bear 
River,  where  there  is  plenty  of  grass,  good  water,  but  fuel  scarce. 
Came  20  miles. 

July  11,  Monday — We  pass  many  excellent  springs  and  rills, 
issuing  out  from  the  mountains,  nearly  cold  as  ice  and  clear  as 
crystal.  All  the  rivers  and  streams  among  these  mountains  run 
very  rapid.  The  road  good  as  long  as  it  continues  in  Bear  River 
flats.  Before  we  leave  it  we  cross  Thompson’s  Fork  on  a  toll 
bridge  at  50  cents  per  team.  However,  our  three  wagons  and  teams 
were  let  pass  for  $1.00,  for  fear,  I  suppose,  that  we  would  ford  it. 
There  are  many  Canadian  French  and  halfbreeds  and  some  Amer¬ 
icans  that  have  taken  up  with  these  Indians  and  live  among  them, 
who  keep  these  ferries  and  toll  bridges  and  charge  without  con¬ 
science.  After  crossing  this  bridge  we  soon  leave  the  valley  of 
Bear  River  and  again  encounter  the  everlasting  hills.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  our  upward  course  to  these  places  of  the  earth,  we 
go  up  about  a  mile  so  steep  that  we  have  to  stop/  often  to  rest  man 
and  beast.  After  we  had  gotten  to  what  we  had  thought  its  sum¬ 
mit,  we  discover  another  eminence.  However,  this  was  not  so  dif¬ 
ficult  to  ascend  as  the  first.  After  gaining  its  summit  a  deep  and 
steep  ravine  makes  its  way  down  the  other  side.  While  on  this 
summit,  we  turn  out  the  mules  to  rest  and  graze  as  grass  was  good 
and  to  take  some  refreshment.  After  this  we  encounter  this  ravine 
until  the  road  takes  up  another,  which,  though  not  so  steep,  affords 
but  a  very  narrow  passage.  In  one  place  a  rock  has  tumbled  down 
the  precipice  from  above  and  almost  blocked  up  the  passage,  so 
that  a  wagon  could  just  wedge  through.  However,  we  got  through 
and  mounted  another  eminence  and  from  thence  soon  came  to  an¬ 
other  jumping  off  place,  but  not  so  long  or  stony  or  sideling,  though 
full  as  steep  as  those  mentioned  in  the  journal  of  last  Friday.  This 
landed  us  a  second  time  into  the  valley  of  Bear  River.  Here  we 
pass  a  blacksmith’s  shop,  who  has  established  himself  here  to  repair 
crippled  wagons,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  more  to  skin  emigrants,  if 
we  may  judge  from  his  price  for  setting  wagon  tire,  which  was 
$8.00  per  wagon.  After  passing  this  shop  a  short  distance  we  en¬ 
camp  under  a  low  bluff  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
river  and  not  far  from  an  Indian  village,  some  of  whom  visited 
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us.  They  were  friendly  and  sociable.  James  and  John  W.  go  down 
to  the  river  and  catch  a  mess  of  trout  and  perch.  We  are  now 
amongst  the  ' Shoshone  Indians.  Came  18  miles. 

July  12,  Tuesday — We  proceeded  on  down  the  valley  of  Bear 
River.  Cross  many  beautiful  spring  branches,  issuing  from  out 
the  mountains  and  making  their  way  to  the  river  with  velocity. 
Among  others  we  cross  Indian  Creek,  which  was  the  largest.  At 
length  we  come  where  bluffs  join  the  river  on  both  sides,  where  we 
camp  at  a  spring  at  the  side  of  the  road,  that  Jacob’s  Well  could 
not  exceed,  cold  as  the  eternal  snows  on  the  mountains  and  clear 
as  crystal,  issuing  out  of  the  ground  in  a  large  stream.  But  such 
springs  are  common  in  this  country.  Much  flax  grows  on  both 
the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys.  It  is  now  in  bloom  and  some 
have  formed  bolls.  We  stopped  at’  this  place  at  3  P.  M.  because 
there  is  no  more  water  for  16  miles  as  we  take  a  farewell  of  Bear 
River  here.  James  and  John  W.  go  to  the  river  to  fish,  without 
success.  Came  19  miles.  Had  a  frost  last  night. 

July  13,  Wednesday — We  leave  the  river  for  17  miles  though 
frequently  in  sight.  The  river  .winds  along  on  the  breaks  or  dec¬ 
livity  of  the  mountains  toward  the  river  and  join  it  without  leaving 
any  flat  or  bottom  land.  We  came  to  the  Soda  Springs  about  1 
P.  M.  and  visited  them  about  an  hour.  There  are  two  large  mounds 
from  15  to  20  feet  high,  made  of  incrustations,  formed  from  the 
peculiar  properties  of  the  water,  of  a  white  chalky  substance.  On 
these  mounds  in  many  places,  the  water  belches  up  as  though  forced 
by  a  gas,  which  is  contained  in  bubbles,  which  on  reaching  the  sur¬ 
face  bursts  and  the  vapour,  if  inhaled,  has  the  same  effect  on  the 
olfactory  nerves  as  ignited  sulphur.  There  are  but  few  of  these 
issues  that  run  over  and  they  soon  sink  and  leave  a  sediment  of 
which  the  mound  is  formed.  There  are  many  of  these  mounds, 
the  incrustations  of  which  are  of  different  colors,  some  red,  yel¬ 
low  and  grey,  of  the  same  color  as  the  water  which  belches  up. 
When  the  water  reaches  the  surface,  it  forms  a  crater  or  basin, 
and  the  gas  which  forces  it  up  escapes  by  the  bursting  of  the  bub¬ 
bles  and  keeps  the  surface  of  the  water  in  motion  like  the  boiling 
of  a  pot.  The  water  is  warm,  but  of  different  temperatures,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places.  We  unharnessed  and  baited  the  mules  a  little  below 
the  two  principal  mounds,  on  the  banks  of  Sugar  Creek  where 
there  was  good  grazing.  After  this  we  proceeded  on  a  few  miles 
down  the  valley  not  far  from  the  forks  of  the  road ;  we  encamp  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  which  bank  is  100  feet  high  and  perpendicu¬ 
lar  rock  of  granite.  On  the  oppositel  side  a  rock  bluff,  whose  base 
is  washed  by  the  river,  rears  its  lofty  head  to  the  height  of  600 
feet.  It  is  covered  with  cedar,  pine  and  fir.  Came  20  miles.  John 
W.  still  keeps  his  bed,  eats  little. 

July  14,  Thursday — 'Soon  after  we  start  we  come  to  the  forks 
of  the  road.  Here  we  take  a  final  leave  of  Bear  River  and  get  on 
the  Partenith  (Port  Neuf),  the  first  waters  of  Columbia,  the 
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headwaters  of  which  approaches  so  near  to  the  bend  in  Bear  River, 
where  we  encamped  last  night,  that  we  enter  into  its  valley  through 
a  gap  without  climbing  the  mountains.  After  we  got  on  this  fork 
of  the  road  there  has  been  no  scarcity  of  grass  and  that  of  the 
best  quality,  and  the  road  is  not  so  thronged.  We  travel  alone 
nearly  all  day,  only  we  pass  a  few  ox  teams.  A  few  miles  after  we 
pass  the  forks  we  came  to  the  Beer  Springs,  as  great  a  natural 
curiosity  as  the  Soda.  It  issues  out  from  under  a  low  ledge  of 
rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  in  a  large  bold  running  stream, 
and  many  smaller .  issues  come  out  above  the  rocks,  just  over  the 
principal  one.  It  forms  incrustations,  the  same  as  the  Sodas,  but 
is  very  different  in  its  qualities.  It  has  formed  a  crater  or  reser¬ 
voir,  with  embankments  of  a  white,  chalky  substance  and  stands 
filled  with  water  as' clear  as  crystal,  considerably  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  This  embankment  has  a  rent  in  the  side  of  it, 
which  lets  it  out  in  a  bold  stream.  It  boils  up  from  the  bottom  like 
a  common  spring,  which  keeps  the  surface  in  motion,  but  it  is  not 
forced  up  by  gas,  like  the  Sodas,  but  runs  spontaneously.  Its  taste 
very  much  resembles  small  beer  and  to  me  is  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
I  drank  nearly  a  pint  and  it  had  no  bad  effect,  but  set  me  to  belch¬ 
ing  wind  from  the  stomach,  on  which  it  set  very  light.  But  I  am 
not  acquainted  enough  with  chemistry  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
either  this  or  the  Soda  Springs.  The  waters  of  all  these  springs 
are  of  an  unnatural  warmth,  which  proves  that  in  their  subterran¬ 
ean  passages  they  come  in  contact  with  some  of  Vulcan’s  forges. 
We  meet  a  man  from  Portland  who  is  on  a  speculating  tour — 
buying  up  tired  out  cattle  from  emigrants.  The  country  gets  more 
fertile  and  more  natural  to  grass  than  anything  else.  Sage  which 
seems  to  choose  the  desert,  has-  almost  disappeared.  We  camp 
on  a  creek  emptying  into  the  Partenith  (Port  Neuf),  very  near 
the  foot  of  mountains.  Came  22  miles.  The  man  from  Portland 
gave  us  good  news  from  the  settlements  respecting  the  plentiful¬ 
ness  and  cheapness  of  provisions.  We  have  very  cold  nights. 

July  15,  Friday — Get  an  early  start.  Wend  our  way  along  be¬ 
tween  the  creek  that  we  camped  on  and  the1  foot  of  the  hills  for  a 
few  miles,  when  we  came  to  a  toll  bridge  which  the  water  had 
washed  away,  all  except  a  portion  which  crossed  the  deepest  chan¬ 
nel,  and  the  rest  of  the  way  had  brush  thrown  in  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  but  it  took  the  wagons  to1  the  hubs.  As  it  was,  paid  50 
cents  for  the  three  wagons.  After  this  we  commence  again  to  climb 
the  everlasting  hills,  as  the  valley  was  too  crooked.  We  traveled 
upwards  about  3 14  miles,  part  of  the  way  very  steep  and  then  were 
but  half  way  to  the  summit,  but  the  road  took  down  a  ravine  toward 
the  valley  and  was  very  rocky,  sideling  and  many  short  pitches. 
While  going  down  this  defile  we  pass  some  of  the  most  'splendid 
springs  I  ever  saw.  The  ravine  that  we  started  down  soon  became 
a  large  creek,  being  augmented  by  many  springs.  We  continued 
down  this  creek  till  the  valley  of  Portesnith  (Porte  Neuf)  opened 
before  us,  and  on  the  banks  of  this  creek  we  encamp,  just  after 
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entering  the  valley.  Came  23  miles.  Good  grass,  good  water  and 
some  sage.  Some  pines  and  cedars  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
and  some  of  the  peaks  covered  with  good  grass  to  their  summits 
even  to  the  very  edges  of  snow  banks. 

July  16,  Saturday — Get  an  early  start.  The  road  continues  on 
a  kind  of  upland  plain,  or  table  land  all  this  day.  Cross  a  creek 
that  I  cannot  name,  with  a  very  high  and  abrupt  bank  to  descend, 
which  was  dangerous.  At  length  we  arrive  at  the  ferry  on  Parte- 
nith  (Port  Neuf)  and  cross  at  $3.00  per  wagon  without  mules, 
which  we  swam.  The  stream  is  5  rods  wide  and  the  boat  or  scow 
not  more  than  5  feet  longer  than  the  wagon  without  the  tongue. 
We  let  the  mules  bait  awhile  at  the  ferry,  after  we  swam  them 
over,  after  which  we  start  on  and  soon  again  rise  onto  the  table 
land  which  is  barren,  bearing  scarcely  anything  but  sage  and  many 
sandbanks  and  ridges.  At  length  we  camp  on  the  brow  of  a  sand¬ 
bank,  where  there  was  water  and  some  grass  at  the  foot  and  sage 
for  fuel.  We  were  here  attacked  by  an  army  of  the  most  blood¬ 
thirsty  and  resolute  mosquitoes  that  we  had  yet  encountered.  Came 
23  miles.  Pass  the  forks  of  road  and  take  west  side. 

July  17,  Sabbath — 'Road  continues  through  the  same  kind  of 
country.  We  had  some  trouble  in  crossing  a  creek  which  at  the 
place  of  entering  was  2%  or  3  feet  perpendicular.  We  got  one 
wagon  over,  but  the  second  the  mules  utterly  refused  to  enter.  We 
cut  some  willow  brush  and  threw1  in,  got  a  spade  and  filled  in  dirt 
over  them  and  graded  it  so  that  with  coaxing,  threatening  and 
cracking  with  the  whip,  we  all  got  safe  over.  We  soon  came  to 
the  bank  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Columbia  River,  called  Lewis 
Fork  and  Snake  River.  The  road  continues  on  and  near  it  till 
camping  time  and  we  encamp  on  its  bank.  The  road  today  was 
rough,  many  steep  junctures  and  the  road  stony  and  rocky.  We 
passed  a  cataract  on  the  river  where  the  water  fell  40  or  50  feet 
over  a  ledge  of  rocks.  The  rocks  stuck  out  of  the  water  in(  places, 
all  the  way  across.  We  make  a  short  halt  to  view  them.  The 
valley  of  this  river  is  not  so  fertile  as  Bear  River  as  far  as  we 
have  traveled  it.  The  table  land  slopes  from  the  mountains  to  the 
river  and  makes  high  and  abrupt  banks.  This  table  land  does  not 
appear  to  be  as  fertile  as  it  is  on  the  mountains,  but  as  yet  we  have 
seen  but  little  of  this  valley.  Came  20  miles. 

July  18,  Monday — Rough  road  all  day.  Cross  several  creeks 
with  precipitous  banks.  Road  very  rocky  in  places,  with  many 
abrupt  ascents  and  descents.  Country  little  better  than  a  desert. 
A  kind  of  bastard  cedary  shrubbery  stands  in  groups  along  the 
ravines  and  numerous  kinds  of  shrubbery,  which  are  different  from 
anything  I  ever  saw  before,  covers  the  ground,  except  in  some  low 
places,  patches  of  good  grass.  One  of  the  mules  gave  out  today 
and  we  took  him  loose  and  drove  him  on  behind  and  worked  but 
one  mule  in  the  lead.  In  some  places,  mostly  bordering  ledges  of 
rock,  are  clusters  of  the  yellow  currant,  which  bear  very  full  and 
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are  far  superior  in  flavor  to  any  garden  currant  I  ever  tasted.  They 
are  now  ripe.  They  are  of  a  rather  reddish  yellow.  Martha  gath¬ 
ered  some  yesterday  and  made  some  pies,  which  we  feasted  on  today 
for  dinner.  They  were  a  luxury  indeed.  We  get  milk  occasion¬ 
ally  of  the  drovers  who  are  very  generous  and  will  not  take  pay. 
There  are  some  noble  hearted  and  good  people  among  the  emi¬ 
grants,  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  society,  and  some  very  mean 
scamps.  But  so  it  is  all  over  the  world.  Came  23  miles.  Camp 
on  a  creek  that  we  suppose  to  be  Raft  Creek. 

July  19,  Tuesday — We  lay  at  camp  today  to  rest  the  mules, 
there  being  plenty  of  good  grass  and  water  to  do  some  washing, 
although  fuel  rather  scarce.  I  was  unwell  yesterday  and  today 
with  pains  in  my  shoulders  and  arms  and  across  the  bowels,  with 
nausea  at  stomach  and  fever.  The  boys  go  on  a  hunting  excursion- 
without  success,  but  afterwards  catch  a  fine  mess  of  fish.  James 
buys  a  mule  of  an  emigrant  for  $100. 

July  20,  Wednesday — We  harnessed  the  new  mule  in  the  place 
of  the  one  that  failed  yesterda}'-  and  he  performs  well  and  we  hitch 
the  other  behind  a  wagon.  We  think  he  got  too  heavy  a  dose  of 
alkali  water  the  day  we  passed  the  soda  springs,  as  there  was  much 
in  the  road.  The  first  thing  after  we  started  we  had  Raft  Creek 
to  cross.  Called  Raft  Creek,  I  suppose,  because  there  is  nothing 
within  30  miles  that  a  raft  could  be  made  of.  Several  streams  on 
our  route  seem  to  be  named  from  negative  qualities,  viz.,  Wood 
Creek  with  nothing  but  a  little  shrubbery  on  it ;  Sugar  Creek,  which 
runs  through  the  soda  springs  and  is  so  sour  that  man  or  beast 
cannot  drink  of  it  only  in  extreme  cases,  and  so  with  Raft  Creek. 
After  examining  the  ford  we  found  that  its  depth  would  take  our 
wagons  high  up  in  their  beds,  so  we  blocked  up  the  beds  about  10 
inches  and  thus  got  over  dry.  The  road  soon  took  up  on  to  the 
table  land  which  was  very  rough  on  account  of  rock  and  loose  stone 
with  which  the  ground  was  literally  covered,  a  great  part  of  our 
travel  today.  Otherwise  the  road  was  good.  The  everlasting  sage 
seems  to  have  taken  full  possession  of  the  country,  only  occasion¬ 
ally,  in  low  places,  there  are  glades  of  beautiful,  nutritious  grass. 
The  road  did  not  join  the  river  today.  We  passed  a  swamp  filled 
with  flags  and  bullrushes,  which  grow  very  thick  and  high.  We 
pass  many  ox  teams  everv  day.  Came  23  miles.  I  am  still  unwell. 

July  21,  Thursday — The  country  seems  to  be  smoothing  down 
some,  although  peaks  and  pyramids  appear  in  various  directions, 
but  at  a  great  distance.  But  one  peak  that  is  covered  with  snow 
makes  its  appearance  today.  We  have  not  been  out  of  sight  of  snow 
since  we  left  Sweetwater.  The  road  level  and  good  most  of  the 
day.  But  the  latter  part  very  rocky.  We  cross  a  pretty  large  creek 
about  11  A.  M.  A’  large  company  were  encamped  on  its  banks  and 
were  fishing  with  a  net  made  of  sheets  sewn  together.  They  are 
laying  by  to  rest  and  recruit  their  cattle.  We  cross  without  diffi¬ 
culty  and  turn  out  the  mules  to  bait  on  the  excellent  grass  along 
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the  margin  of  this)  creek.  About  5  or  6  miles  from  this  creek,  we 
again  come  to  Snake  River,  as  it  is  called,  I  suppose,  because  there 
are  no  snakes  in  this  country,  or  at  least,  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  to 
see  one  of  any  kind.  The  last  I  recollect  of  seeing  was  on  Bear 
River.  It  was  small  and  striped  and  of  an  amphibious  order.  John 
W.  gathers  a  good  mess  of  yellow  and  red  currants.  There  are 
some  whortleberry  bushes  here,  but  are  not  ripe  yet.  Camp  on  a 
high  place  about  Y>  mile  from  the  river  and  near  the  road.  Grass 
rather  scarce,  though  sufficient.  Came  18  miles.  I  am  very  un¬ 
well  today,  with  headache  and  shooting  pains  all  over  me.  The 
boys  go  down  to  the  river  and  catch  a  fine  mess  of  fish,  kill  a 
rabbit  and  gather  a  good  quantity  of  currants. 

July  22,  Friday — Road  good  all  day  except  the  rocks.  No  bad 
hills  today.  There  were  two  heavy  showers  today,  the  first  rain 
of  any  amount  that  we  have  had  since  we  left  S.  Pass.  About 
camping  time  we  arrive  at  a  creek  and  plenty  of  good  grass  and 
dry  willow  for  fuel,  and  we  improve  the  opportunity  and  pitch 
tent,  probably  3  miles  from  the  river.  I  have  been  very  sick  all 
day  and  endured  much  pain.  I  have  taken  two  large  doses  of 
physic,  but  no  operation.  Came  20  miles.  We  found  much  hail  on 
the  ground  at  and  near  this  creek.  Today  we  have  not  passed  any 
teams,  which  is  the  first  that  have  not  occurred  when  we  traveled, 
since  we  crossed  the  Missouri.  Today  we  travel  alone  and  camp 
alone,  first  time. 

July  23,  Saturday — The  road  very  rough  and  rocky  all  day.  but 
not  many  bad  hills.  After  following  the  creek  that  we  camped  on 
last  night  5  or  6  miles  we  cross  it.  It  had  worn  its  bed  deep  in 
the  rocks  and  it  was;  very  steep  and  rocky,  both  in  descending  and 
ascending.  Met  a  company  of  Indians,  who,  I  suppose,  were  re¬ 
moving  to  another  place  of  residence,  as  they  had  a  number  of 
horses  loaded  with  their  furniture.  They  said  nothing  to  us  or  we 
them  and  thus  passed  without  any  difficulty.  Killed  a  rattlesnake, 
which  is  the  first  snake  of  any  kind  we  have  seen  on  the  waters  of 
Columbia.  The  road  came  to  the  river  about  camping  time,  but 
afforded  but  few  accommodations.  We  could  not  get  within  % 
mile  of  the  water  on  account  of  a  rock  bluff  400  feet  high.  There 
was  a  depression  in  one  place  where  we  drove  down  the  mules  to 
a  patch  of  grass  that  grew  on  a  small  plat  of  bottom  that  spread 
out  from  the  foot  of  the  bluff.  The  river  runs  very  deep,  prob¬ 
ably  500  feet  lower  than  the  common  level  of  the  country  and  in 
most  places,  wherever  we  have  seen  it,  its  banks  are  perpendicular 
rock.  A  very  singular  spring  came  gushing  out  of  the  rocks  about 
two-thirds  the  way  down  to  the  river,  which  roared  like  the  falls 
of  Niagara, .  only  not  so  loud.  It  was  large  enough  to  turn  ma¬ 
chinery  and  its  water  as  it  rushed  into  the  river  appeared  to  be 
very  green.  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  was  salt  water.  I  am  still  very 
unwell  and  keep  my  bed.  Came  20  miles. 
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July  24,  Sabbath — The  road  continues  over  a  bed  of  rock  which 
was  very  hard  on  the  wagons.  We  find  the  remains  of  many  a 
wreck.  But  the  wood  is  used  up  for  fuel,  but  the  irons  lie  scat¬ 
tered  all  along  the  road.  We  still  pass  graves  and  dead  cattle. 
We  traveled  on  till  12  M.  and  came  to  the  river,  but  found  no  grass, 
so  after  watering  we  again  start  on  and  come  to  a  creek  called 
Salmon  Falls  Creek.  There  we  find  a  little  grass  and  conclude  to 
spend  the  day  here,  to  recruit  our  jaded  mules  and  to  keep  what 
remained  of  the  Sabbath.  Came  12  miles.  But  if  circumstances 
did  not  alter  cases  we  might  conclude  the  Sabbath  was  not  kept 
very  reverently,  for  it  being  a  great  place  for  catching  fish,  the 
boys  took  their  hooks  and  lines  and  at  it  they  went  and  caught  a 
good  mess  of  salmon.  If  any  excuse  can  be  valid  it  is  this;  we  be 
getting  very  scanty  of  bacon  and  ham  and  are  far  from  any  place 
where  our  stock  of  provision  can  be  renewed  and  a  chance  for 
catching  fish  does  not  often  occur.  We  cannot  take  time  to  hunt 
wild  game,  for  our  safety,  in  a  great  degree,  depends  upon  our 
making  all  the  reasonable  haste  we  can.  Two  Indians  came  to  our 
camp  just  at  night  with  a  quantity  of  dressed  antelope  skins  and 
moccasins  and  wanted  to  “swap”  for  shirts,  powder  and  lead. 
These  we  had  not  to  spare  and  the  skins,  though  very  handsome, 
we  had  no  use  for  in  our' present  circumstances.  We  would  have 
bought  several  pairs  of  mocassins  but  they  would  not  take  money. 
They  did  not  know  its  use  or  value. 

July  25,  Monday — Soon  after  we  start  we  come  to  the  ferry, 
over  a  rough,  rocky,  hilly  and  crooked  road  and  find  10  wagons 
there  waiting  to  cross  before  ours.  Whereupon  we  unharness, 
throw  our  harness  into  the  wagons  and  prepare  to  swim  the  mules. 
James  hires  an  Indian  to  swim  one  of  the  mares  ahead  of  them. 
We  drive  in  the  mules  after  him  and  they  all  get  over  safe,  thank 
God.  This  is  a  dangerous  place  to  swim  beasts,  as  Salmon  Falls  is 
about  a  mile  below,  which  roars  like  thunder.  But  places  where 
the  river  is  accessible  on  both  sides  at  the  same  place  are  scarce, 
as  far  as  we  have  traversed  it.  Yesterday  part  of  a  drove  of  cattle 
went  over  these  falls  and  15  drowned.  After  our  turn  came  to  cross 
it  was  late  in  the  P.  M.  The  boat  was  small  and  could  take  but 
one  wagon  at  a  time  and  the  process  of  crossing  very  slow.  The 
sun  was  low  when  we  got  over,  but  we  harnessed  up  as  soon  as 
possible  and  went  about  IV2  miles  to  a  large  spring  that  gushed 
from  the  rocks  in  a  large  stream  which  ran  down  toward  the  river 
and  along  its  margin  was  good,  grass.  Here  we  pitch  tent.  We 
also  had  sage  for  fuel.  John  W.  finds  a  human  skull.  Soon  after 
we  discover  a  grave  on  an  eminence  not  far  from  the  spring  that 
had  been  dug  open  and  a  number  of  human  bones  scattered  around 
it.  Made  but  5  miles  today. 

July  26,  Tuesday — We  collected  all  the  bones  we  could  find  and 
together  with  the  skull  and  whatever  fragments  of  grave  clothes 
were  scattered  around  and  the  pillow  which  was  under  the  head  of 
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the  corpse  and  put  them  into  the  grave  and  covered  them  up  as  well 
as  we  could.  We  had  nothing  but  a  small  fire  shovel  to  work  with. 
There  was  a  board  at  the  head  of  the  grave  on  which  was  carved, 
‘‘In  memory  of  Ann  Kiser,  wife  of  Daniel  Kiser,  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Allen  Co.,  Ia.,  who  died  August  26,  1852.  Aged  25  years.”  After 
this  we  start  on  over  a  rocky  road.  We  soon  come  to  a  chasm, 
down  into  which  the  road  plunges,  very  steep  and  rocky  and  at 
the  bottom  is  quite  a  large  creek,  which  gurgles  out  of  the  rocks 
just  above  where  we  cross,  as  clear  as  the  atmosphere,  then  we  take 
up  a  hill  as  steep  and  rocky  as  the  one  we  descended.  We  proceed 
on  a  very  rocky  road,  gently  ascending  until  we  get  as  high  as  the 
general  level  of  the  country,  where  we  come  to  a  large  creek,  where 
many  wagons  and  loose  cattle  were  stopped,  some  on  both  sides 
of  the  creek.  These  people  tell  us  we  cannot  get  over  dry.  About 
Vi  mile  below,  the  creek  had  sunk  into  a  deep  and  narrow  fissure, 
or  opening  in  the  rock  and  there  was  a  natural  bridge  over  it  but 
very  narrow,  and  by  hard  climbing  a  footman  could  get  across  onto 
an  island  and  from  the  other  side  the  island  in  one  place  it  was 
narrow  enough  from  rock  to  rock  to  make  a  bridge  by  taking  a 
wagon  bed  if  it  was  a  lengthy  one.  This  is  the  way  those  that 
were  already  over  had  gone  and  packed  over  all  their  loading  by 
hand.  We  rode  over  one  of  the  mares  at  the  ford  to  ascertain 
the  depth  and  found  that  it  would  take  our  wagon  beds  half  way. 
We  then  went  down  to  where  the  others  had  packed  across  to  ex¬ 
amine  it  and  found  that  none  of  our  wagon!  beds  were  long  enough 
to  reach  from  rock  to  rock.  Upon  this  James  determines  to  take 
a  couple  of  halter  chains  and  fasten  up  his  wagon  bed  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  stakes  and  hitch  on  a  span  of  the  largest  mules  and  the 
two  mares  before  them,  and  thus  try  one  wagon.  So  after  fasten¬ 
ing  the  bed  so  as  to  prevent  jostling  back  and  forth  too  heavy  on 
the  stakes,  with  ropes,  he  gets  on  one!  of  the  mares  and  Frank  sits 
in  the  front  of  the  wagon  and  into  the  stream  they  went.  The 
current  was  so  rapid  that  a  man  could  not  keep  his  feet  or  save 
himself  from  being  carried  down  by  it.  There  were  several  large 
rocks  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  which  required  nice  driving  to 
keep  off  them,  and  the  bottom  was  rough  and  rocky  at  the  best, 
all  the  way  across.  On  and  on  they  go,  the  water  almost  over  the 
backs  of  the  mules,  which  brace  themselves  against  the  current  and 
the  fore  wheels  all  under  water,  the  bed  tilting  on  one  side  then  the 
other  and  threatening  to  take  a  plunge  every  instant.  They  pro¬ 
ceed  as  slow  and  sure  as  circumstances  would  admit.  We  all  stood 
on  the  bank  watching  them  in  great  trepidation  until  (thanks  be  to 
that  hand  that  is  able  to  save)  they  came  safely  out  on  the  other 
side.  They  succeeded  so  well  that  the  other  two  wagons  went 
through  the  same  process.  But  another  difficulty  arose.  How  were 
we  to  get  the  women  and  children  over?  We  dare  not  take  them 
in  wagons  and  we  could  not  make  a  bridge  for  reasons  above 
stated.  At  length  (as  the  proverb  says,  Necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention)  it  occurred  that  if  the  tongues  of  our  wagons  were 
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any  longer,  than  the  beds,  we  could  take  a  couple  or  three  of  them, 
lash  them  together  and  put  them  across  the  stait  where  the  water 
was  roaring  like  thunder  and  boiling  like  a  pot,  stretch  a  lariat 
rope  across,  held  at  a  proper  height  above  the  bridge,  for  the  person 
crossing  to  steady  by,  held  by  a  man  at  each  end.  We  measured 
the  tongues,  found  they  would  do,  so  at  it  we  went  and  succeeded. 
By  the  time  we  all  got  over  it  was  camping  time.  Grass  was  scarce, 
but  on  searching  we  found  a  very  good  patch  of  grass  on  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  stream  %  mile  above  us,  and  John  W.  and  Frank  take 
some  quilts  and  take  beasts  up  to  the  grass  and  lay  by  them  to 
guard  them  through  the  night.  After  we  had  all  gotten  over,  we 
were  considerably  pestered  by  a  company  of  Indians  who  were  all 
the  time  begging  and  as  we  feared,  seeking  opportunity  to  steal. 
Came  10  miles. 

July  27,  Wednesday — We  left  this  place  without  regret,  bright 
and  early.  Road  continues  rocky  and  uneven,  though  no  steep  hills. 
Today,  for  the  second  time  on  our  journey,  we  travel  and  camp 
alone,  although  this  is  thought  to  be  the  most  dangerous  part  of 
the  road  on  account  of  thievish  Indians.  But  we  were  not  mo¬ 
lested.  Betsey  is  very  sick  all  day  and  gets  worse  in  the  evening 
and  is  threatened  with  relapse.  When  we  left  camp  we  took  but 
little  water  with  us  as  we  had  been  told  there  was  a  creek  to  cross 
in  5  miles,  but  this  was  a  mistake.  This  day  is  the  warmest  we 
have  experienced  on  the  journey  and  we  suffered  considerably  for 
water.  Today  our  dog  gave  out,  lay  down  and  died.  He  suffered 
much  on  the  road,  thus  far,  but  they  are  at  an  end.  It  seems  like 
losing  one  of  our  crew.  It  was  12  miles  before  we  reached  any 
more  water.  We  at  length  descended  into  a  valley  where  there  was 
a  small  stream,  but  the  water  warm  and  not  very  palatable.  But 
there  was  grass  in  abundance  so  we  stopped  to  refresh  man  and 
beast.  The  road  keeps  down  this  valley  and  we  continue  in  it  till 
camping  time.  Good  grass  in  abundance.  Came  18  miles.  Yester¬ 
day  and  today  my  health  much  better. 

July  28,  Thursday — Three  Indians  came  to  our  camp  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  were  very  sociable.  They  did  not  beg,  but  while  we  were 
eating  breakfast,  sat  off  by  themselves  clamoring  in  their  own  dia¬ 
lect.  After  breakfast  some  of  us  gave  them  a  luncheon  for  which 
they  were  thankful  and  to  manifest  their  gratitude  one  of  them 
took  out  some  *roots  from  a  sack  and  divided  them  out  to  the 
children  and  gave  some  to  the  rest  merely  for  a  taste.  They  were 
really  excellent  and  superior  to  the  sweet  potato.  They  were  shaped 
something  like  an  onion  and  would  peel  off  in  different  divisions 
like  that  root.  James  enquired  where  they  grew.  He  pointed  off 
in  different  directions  toward  the  high  lands  and  if  we  understood 
him  right  the  top  was  a  vine  that  ran  up  and  supported  itself  on 
the  sage  or  whatever  else  was  in  its  way.  The  ferryman  where 

*Kam-ass — (The  Scilla  esculenta)  a  bulbous  root  used  for  food  by  the 
Indians.  Prepared  by  steaming. 
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we  crossed  the  Columbia  has  resided  in  this  country  many  years, 
and  has  been  among  these  Indians  and  speaks  their  dialect  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  man  of  some  intelligence.  He  says  the  Snakes,  the 
Shoshones  and  the  Root  diggers  are  the  same  tribe  and  speak  the 
same  language.  They  all  call  themselves  the  Shoshones,  or  as 
they  pronounce  it  Shaw-shaw-nees.  After  starting  we  soon  leave 
the  valley  and  take  to  the  hills,  which  are  not  very  high  or  abrupt 
and  not  so  stony  and  much  more  appearance  of  fertility.  The  water 
where  (we)  camped  being  bad,  we  took  but  little  with  us,  trusting 
to  get  better  on  the  road.  It  is  very  sultry  and  we  suffer  consid 
erable,  especially  the  children.  However,  about  12  M.  we  descend 
into  a  valley  through  which  a  large  and  clear  stream  ran  and  plenty 
of  the  best  of  grass,  so  we  thanked  God,  took  courage  and  im¬ 
proved  the  opportunity  and  refreshed  man  and  beast.  Afterward 
we  start  on  and  soon  leave  the  valley.  We  wound  among  the  hills 
until  we  came  to  the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountains  which  crossed 
our  way.  This  we  had  to  climb ;  some  places  for  2  or  300  yards 
were  very  steep,  then  we  would  wind  up  the  defiles  where  the  ascent 
was  more  gradual.  One  defile  was  very  sideling  and  for  safety 
the  wagons  required  holding  by  hand  to  keep  their  balance  and  the 
road  so  narrow  that  a  few  inches  deviation  from  the  accustomed 
track  would  have  precipitated  them  down  a  steep  precipice  300  feet 
into  the  bottom  of  the  defile.  We  tried  to  let  patience  have  its 
perfect  work,  labored  on  and  at  length  gained  the  summit.  The 
day  had  been  warm  and  the  rays  of  the  sun  oppressive  until  now, 
when  a  cool  breeze  and  a  cooler  atmosphere  made  us  ample  com¬ 
pensation  and  seemed  to  give  us  new  life.  It  was  getting  late  in 
the  P.  M.  and  we  expected  to  have  had  this  mountain  to  descend 
before  we  could  encamp,  for  want  of  grass  and  water.  After  we 
arrived  at  its  summit  the  (road)  continued  along  a  tolerably  level 
plain  though  very  rocky  for  about  1%  miles,  when  we  came  to  a 
ravine  that  crossed  our  road  about  15  feet  deep  with  abrupt  and 
rocky  margins  and  a  level  bottom  about  150  yards  wide,  very  rich 
and  full  of  the  best  of  grass,  through  which  meandered  a  clear, 
cool  mountain  stream  of  the  best  of  water.  So  we  took  the  hint 
and  unharness  and  put  up  for  the  night  with  sage  or  dog  willow 
for  fuel.  Came  16  miles. 

July  29,  Friday — Get  a'  pretty  early  start.  We  had  expected  to 
have  descended  a  very  precipitous  declivity  in  crossing  the  mountain 
instead  of  which  it  descended  gradually  and  in  jogs  or  benches, 
so  that  we  were  all  the  A.  M.  in  getting  to  its  base,  where  we  found 
plenty  of  good  grass  and  good  water,  of  which  we  availed  ourselves 
of  refreshing  man  and  beast.  Here  we  found  two  or  three  com¬ 
panies  camped,  who  were  resting  and  recruiting  their  cattle.  We 
proceeded  on  in  the  P.  M.  over  a  rocky  road,  though  not  hilly. 
Pass  much  good  grass,  but  no  water,  until  it  was  getting  late,  when 
we  came  in  sight  of  four  wagons  which  had  turned  out  to  camp. 
We  drove  on  and  found  a  good  spring  and  plenty  of  grass  and 
sage.  All  kinds  of  small  grain  have  their  representative  here  in  a 
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wild  state,  even  down  to  broom  corn  and  in  many  places  in  patches 
there  is  the  real  bonafide  red  clover,  as  real  as  any  that  ever  grew 
in  a  meadow.  Betsey  is  yet  very  sick,  not  able  to  sit  up.  Came 
23  miles.  A  man  from  Willamette  to  meet  his  family  camp  with  us. 

July  30,  Saturday — A  very  warm  morning,  portentous  of  a 
warm  day.  Soon  after  we  start  we  came  to  the  hot  springs.  They 
are  a  great  curiosity.  Notwithstanding  it  being  so  warm,  they 
smoke  or  fling  up  the  steam  like  a  cauldron.  They  are  hot  enough 
to  boil  meat  and  potatoes.  They  burst  out  of  the  ground  in  streams 
large  enough  to  make  quite*  a  brook  in  five  or  six  places  and  these 
all  come  together  in  a  few  yards  and  make  a  good  sized  brook. 
The  water  is  clear  as  crystal.  We  dipped  some  in  a  cup  to  cool 
in  order  to  taste.  It  had  no  bad  taste.  This  I  think  is  proof 
enough  that  old  Vulcan  has  not  entirely  ceased  his  labors  yet. 
There  is  a  very  green  kind  of  moss  grows  in  the  water  and  vegeta¬ 
tion  grows  very  green  even  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  Had  a  rocky 
road  all  day.  Cross  three  cold  spring  branches  soon  after  we  leave 
the  hot  springs  and  find  no  more  water  for  about  10  miles,  which 
we  arrive  at  at  1  P.  M.,  where  we  found  plenty  of  grass  and  a  cold 
and  clear  mountain  stream.  Here  we  overtake  a  train  of  emi¬ 
grants  who  had  availed  themselves  of  the  accommodations  of  this 
place  and  we  followed  the  example  and  Betsey  being  so  bad  and 
so  bruised  by  jolting  all  day  over  the  rocks,  we  conclude  to  spend 
the  rest  part  of  the  day  here.  Came  15  miles.  I  am  unwell  today. 
I  am  troubled  much  with  constipation  and  am  threatened  hard  with 
diarrhoea.  I  have  a  constant  inclination  to  vomit  and  raise  and 
spit  much  mucous  and  I  use  mint  essence  and  camphor,  which  is 
some  relief.  There  are  many  wrecks  of  wagons  along  the  road, 
wagon  irons  of  all  kinds  scattered  along  the  road  and  many  first- 
rate  ox  chains.  We  pass  many  graves  and  many  dead  cattle.  But 
nearly  all  the  graves  were  made  last  year.  We  have  not  heard 
or  known  of  much  sickness  on  the  road  as  yet. 

July  31,  Sabbath — For  a  few  miles  the  road  continued  rough 
and  rocky,  but  afterwards  becomes  smooth  and  for  5  or  6  miles 
level.  The  country  gets  more  fertile,  the  everlasting  sage  begins 
to  disappear  and  grass  is  getting  the  victory.  On  the  flat  bottom 
of  the  streams  there  is  what  is  called  wild  wheat,  but  it  resembles 
rye  much  more  than  wheat,  both  in  the  grain  as  well  as  the  stem. 
It  is  very  tall.  The  heads  are  long  and  resemble  rye,  all  except 
the  beard,  it  has  none.  It  stands  as  thick  and  as  clean  as  in  a 
cultivated  field.  On  the  uplands  grow  several  sorts  of  grass,  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  I  ever  saw  in  the  western  states  on  the  prairies. 
The  road  in  the  after  part  of  the  day  is  very  hilly,  but  not  rocky. 
Betsey  is  somewhat  better  today.  I  am  still  afflicted  with  heart¬ 
burn  and  nausea.  We  camp  in  a  ravine  between  some  high  hills 
on  a  small  stream  and  water  not  first-rate,  no  scarcity  of  grass  and 
plenty  of  dry  willow  for  fuel.  Came  23  miles.  We  continue  to 
overtake  and  pass  many  trains.  We  have  had  beautiful  weather 
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ever  since  we  passed  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  with  an  Italian 
sky  generally — a  few  days  rather  hot,  but  cool  nights. 

August  1,  Monday— Last  night  we  camped  alone.  This  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  start  we  ascend  a  long  hill,  though  not  very  steep.  The 
road  today  very  hilly,  but  not  rocky,  only  in  some  places.  Drive 
on  till  2  P.  M.  before  we  come  to  water,  which  was  about  18  miles. 
Then  come  to  a  creek  after  descending  two  long  and  steep  declivi¬ 
ties  into  a  low  valley,  through  which  flows  the  river  Boise.  Here 
is  grass  in  plenty  and  we  unharness  to  refresh  man  and  beast.  We 
try  to  catch  some  fish  but  fail,  but  gather  a  fine  quantity  of  red, 
yellow  and  black  currants  which  grow  here  in  great  plenty.  After 
dinner  we  harness  up,  go  a  few  miles  till  we  came  to  the  river 
and  camp.  This  is  a  beautiful  river,  perhaps  60  yards  wide,  clear 
as  crystal  and  lined  by  a  grove  along  its  margins  of  bitter  cotton¬ 
wood,  water  willow,  alder,  currant  bushes  and  other  shrubbery  that 
I  cannot  name.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  the  monotony  of  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  timber  for  1,600  miles.  Two  Indians  came  to  our 
camp  about  sunset  and  brought  a  good  mess  of  fish — gave  them  a 
supper  and  they  gave  us  the  fish.  They  wanted  to  stay  all  night 
and  sleep  by  our  fire  and  said  they  would  guard  our  mules.  Came 
20  miles.  Today  the  boys  killed  three  sage  hens,  or  grouse.  They 
are  something  larger  than  our  common  prairie  hen  and  far  superior 
in  whiteness,  tenderness  and  flavor.  Our  Indians  stayed  with  us 
all  night.  We  found  two  companies  at  this  place  that  had  turned 
out  a  little  before  us.  We  generally  feel  safer  to  have  company. 

August  2,  Tuesday — We  give  the  two  Indians  a  luncheon,  har¬ 
ness  up  and  start.  For  a  beginning  we  have  a  very  steep  hill  to 
mount.  The  road  generally  good  today,  with  some  rough  excep¬ 
tions.  Overtook  a  company  of  ox  teams  at  the  river  where  the 
road  first  joined  it  after  we  started  this  morning.  After  taking 
refreshment  we  and  the  others  start  on  together.  At  this  place 
the  road  again  takes  up  a  second  bench  which  is  very  abrupt.  From 
this  on  the  road  is  generally  good.  We  soon  leave  the  ox  teams 
and  travel  alone  till  late  camping  time.  We  hoped  to  have  come 
up  to  another  company  at  the  next  camping  place,  but  found  none. 
The  Indians  being  numerous  here  we  would  like  to  be  as  strong 
as  possible.  We  are  in  hopes  the  ox  teams  will  come  on,  as  there 
is  no:  water  between  us  and  them.  We  meet  a  company  of  Indians 
and  squaws  a  little  before  we  turn  out  to  camp,  who  follow  us 
some  distance  wanting  to  trade  some  dried  salmon  for  powder 
or  shirts.  We  told' them  we  had  not  time  then  to  trade,  but  we 
should  encamp  soon,  and  then  we  would  see  about  it.  They  soon 
left  u's  and  about  dark  two  of  them  came  to  us  at  the  camp  to  see 
about  trading.  They  brought  their  dried  salmon,  but  on  examin¬ 
ing  concluded  not  to  take  it,  proposing  to  them  to  bring  us  some 
fresh  caught,  upon  which  they  left  us.  The  ox  teams  did  not  come 
up,  so  we  had  to  camp  alone  and  we  felt  a  little  solicitude  for  the 
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safety  of  our  beasts.  Through  the  day  the  boys  kill  two  more 
grouse.  Came  25  miles. 

August  3,  Wednesday — This  morning  we  found  nothing  mo¬ 
lested.  The  two  Indians  returned  early  with  three  very  large  sal¬ 
mon  fresh  caught.  The  three  would  probably  weigh  35  or  40  lbs. 
James  gave  a  fine  shirt  and  some  other  articles  and  both  parties 
appeared  well  pleased  with  the  speculation.  So  far  these  Indians 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  honest,  courteous  and  sincere  in  their 
friendship  and  have  not  much  doubt  that  the  thefts  that  are  laid 
to  their  charge  ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  Anglo  and  French- 
Americans  that  live  among  them.  Road  generally  good.  We  came 
a  great  part  of  the  day  down  a  level  and  fertile  bottom.  Grass  of 
the  best  kind  in  great  profusion.  Arrived  at  the  ford  at  1  P.  M. 
Took  refreshment.  James  bought  20  lbs.  of  bacon  of  a  company 
we  overtook  there.  After  this  the  other  company  start  on  before 
us  and  cross  the  river,  blocking  up  their  wagon  beds  to  keep  dry, 
but  one  of  them  took  a  wrong  course,  got  into  deep  water,  which 
took  in  their  bed,  half  way  up.  We  soon  cross  all  dry.  Camp  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  the  first  place  the  road  struck  it  after  cross¬ 
ing.  Camp  alone,  though  a  company  not  far  off.  Came  20  miles. 
Betsey  some  worse  today. 

August  4,  Thursday — Get  an  early  start  and  arrive  at  Fort 
Boise  at  31  A.  M.  and  found  ten  wagons  waiting  to  cross  at  the 
ferry.  We  must  wait  our  turn.  They  charge  $8.00  per  wagon. 
What  villainy  is  this !  A  train  crossed  yesterday  and  one  man  in  it 
swore  he  would  not  pay  this  price  and  finally  started  on  without. 
The  manager  of  the  ferry  raised  about  a  dozen  half-breeds  and  In¬ 
dians  who  are  on  the  pursuit.  This  may  have  been  done  to  scare 
those  emigrants  that  are  here,  but  have  not  crossed.  But  be  it  as  it 
may  the  ferry  man  will  see  trouble  when  the  emigrations  that  are 
behind  comes  up.  We  know  their  minds  well.  We  waited  till 
our  turn  came.  The  boat  was  small  and  could  not  take  but  one 
common  sized  wagon  at  a  time.  The  Columbia  was  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  wide  and  they  had  not  hands  enough  to  manage  the  boat 
over  this  rapid  current,  as  so  many  had  left  to  pursue  the  fugitive 
emigrant.  James  advised  them  to  fall  in  their  price  to  $5.00  the 
wagon  or  they  would  be  sure  to  have  trouble  and  at  last  fall  to 
that,  or  the  boat  would  be  taken  from  them.  The  man  who  was 
left  there  to  oversee  said  that  he  could  do  nothing  about  it,  as  he 
was  only  employed  there  and  did  not  own  the  ferry.  James  offered 
to  assist  with  two  hands  if  he  would  take  us  over  at  $5.00.  At  last 
he  offered  to  reduce  our  ferriage  $4.00  for  our  help,  so  at  it  we 
went  and  got  over  by  late  camping  time.  We  had  to  swim  the 
mules  and  mares.  The  place  of  landing  on  the  west  side  was  very 
abrupt,  and  one  of  the  mules  would  have  drowned  without  help. 
We  encamp  at  landing.  Three  young  men  who  were  traveling 
with  a  train  that  continued  down  on  the  west  side  the  river  came 
to  our  camp  and  wanted  a  little  bread,  as  they  said  they  had  ate 
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nothing  but  a  small  piece  of  bread  in  the  morning.  The  train  they 
were  in  had  lost  so  many  cattle  that  they  left  their  wagons  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  their  outfit  as  well  as  they  could  and  could  not  take  pro¬ 
vision  enough  to  do  for  more  than  their  own  families  and  that 
scanty.  Wherefore  these  young  men  were  left  to  get  through  as 
they  could.  They  stayed  with  us  a  night.  They  said  the  road  on 
the  west  side  was  lined  with  dead  cattle  and  some  horses.  .  They 
said  the  dead  cattle  would  average  five  to  the  mile  all  the  way 
down  from  the  upper  ferry,  which  is  150  miles.  The  dry  murrain 
was  the  principal  cause,  occasioned  by  long  drives  between  water 
and  grass.  Came  12  miles.  The  road  a  low,  level  bottom  and 
very  fertile  all  the  way. 

August  5,  Friday — The  proprietor  of  the  ferry  returns  this 
morning  quite  early  with  a  great  puffing  story  that  he  had  caught 
the  villain  and  made  him  pay  the  ferriage  and  $10.00  for  the  trouble 
of  following  him.  But  I  doubt  we  shall  hear  another  story  when 
we  overtake  the  company.  We  start  in  good  season,  travel  15  miles 
without  water  or  grass  then  come  to  a  beautiful  stream,  Malheur 
River,  with  wide  and  fertile  bottom  covered  with  good  grass  and 
camp  till  morning  as  it  is  said  to  be  23  miles  to  the  next  water. 
A  man  arrives  here  from  Willamette  Valley  on  the  way  to  meet 
his  family,  whom  he  expects  are  on  the  way.  He  says  a  new  road 
is  laid  off  and  cut  out  that  will  make  it  200  miles  nearer  to  the 
valley  than  the  old.  He  is  notifying  all  the  emigrants.  We  shall 
counsel  with  the  emigrants  about  it.  The  new  road  intersects  the 
old  where  we  now  are,  viz.,  at  the  Malheur  River  ford. 

August  6,  Saturday — We  travel  today  with  two  wagons  with 
mule  teams.  We  conclude  it  will  be  safest  to  take  the  old  road. 
Pass  a  drove  of  cattle  and  several  ox  teams.  The  heat  of  the  sun 
for  three  or  four  days  is  oppressive,  especially  when  passing  along 
ravines  and  hemmed  in  by  hills  on  each  side,  though  on  high  land 
or  open  plains  there  is  at  all  times  a  cool  and  refreshing  breeze. 
Our  road  today  was  confined  through  close  ravines.  We  camp  on 
a  small  stream  called  Birch  Creek  because  no  birch  is  on  it.  We 
here  find  four  ox  teams  with  tents  already  pitched.  These,  our¬ 
selves  and  the  mule  teams  and  the  five  young  men  who  come  and 
camp  with  us  at  the  ferry,  whom  we  overtook  today,  are  all  here, 
which  makes  a  formidable  company.  Came  22  miles.  John  W.  has 
been  bad  with  diarrhoea  for  three  days. 

August  7,  Sunday — Today  we  travel  a  very  hilly  and  in  many 
places  stony  road.  Betsy  has  considerable  fever  and  no  appetite. 
The  two  mule  teams  leave  the  company  of  ox  teams  they  have  been 
traveling  with  and  join  us,  so  now  we  have  five  wagons  in  company 
and  no  doubt  at  every  camping  place  we  shall  find  more.  We  have 
no  fear  of  Indians.  About  11  A.  M.  we  arrive  at  Burnt  River  and 
saw  nothing  on  it  to  indicate  the  name,  only  that  its  bed  lies  very 
low  and  is  closely  enclosed  by  steep  and  high  hills  that  peer  up  to 
the  heavens  in  steep  peaks  and  the  road  taking  up  its  narrow  ravine 
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for  perhaps  20  miles  and  all  air  being  shut  out,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  is  so  oppressive  that  it  comes  the  next  thing  to  burning  up  the 
weary  traveler.  The  country  along  the  stream  as  far  as  we  have 
traversed  it,  possesses  no  form  or  symmetry  but  lies  in  random 
peaks  dissimilar  to  anything  that  was  ever  seen  or  thought  of  be¬ 
fore,  wherefore  it  is  hard  to  describe  it,  the  language  not  affording 
a  sufficient  vocabulary,  and  if  there  be  any  place  on  earth  that 
would  indicate  that  the  world  was  made  by  chance,  surely  this 
would  be  the  place.  We  crossed  this  stream  three  times  and  en¬ 
camp  among  the  peaks,  on  a  spring  branch,  where  there  is  plenty 
of  grass,  dog  willow  and  good  water,  so  that  this  region  of  chance 
chances  to  furnish  some  accommodations  to  the  weary  traveler, 
for  which  our  thanks  are  due.  At- this  camping  place  we  find  the 
company  to  which  the  pursued  man  belongs,  who  as  we  expected, 
tells  a  different  story.  We  continue  to  pass  many  dead  cattle,  so 
that  their  stench  is  very  oppressive.  Came  18  miles.  We  continue 
to  pass  many  graves  and  nearly  all  that  have  any  inscriptions  are 
dated  1852.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  there  are  but  six  exceptions. 
But  there  are  some  that  never  had  any  inscriptions,  or  they  are  de¬ 
stroyed.  Today  another  mule  gives  out 

August  8,  Monday — We  continue  up  the  ravine  of  Burnt  River 
and  cross  it  six  times  more.  Then  we  leave  it  to  take  up  the  ra¬ 
vines  of  a  spring  branch  which  empties  into  it.  In  this  region  of 
chance  there  is  no  other  chance  but  to  follow  ravines  and  a  very 
crooked,  hilly,  rough,  sideling  and  stony  road  they  afford.  Pass 
through  a  grove  in  the  narrow  ravine  of  Burnt  River  of  the  largest 
timber  that  we.  have  seen  since  we  left  Platte,  composed  of  the 
bitter  cottonwood,  balm  of  Gilead,  quaking  asp,  alder  and  other 
kinds  that  I  have  no  name  for.  James  harnesses  up  the  mares  this 
morning  and  lets  mules  run  loose.  Betsy  does  not  get  any  better. 
John  W.  is  some  better.  We  leave  this  first  branch  and  ascend  a 
high  and  rather  steep  hill,  pass  over  it,  descend  another  ravine  of 
a  spring  branch,  follow  up  this  to  its  head,  where  there  was  a  good 
cold  spring,  plenty  of  grass  and  willow  for  fuel,  and  pitch  tent. 
Came  10  miles.  Grass  plenty  in  both  hill  and  valley. 

August  9,  Tuesday — We  continue  our  course  up  along  the  ra¬ 
vines  that  intersect  Burnt  River,  until  about  3  P.  M.,  when  we 
emerge  again  on  one  of  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  by  climbing  a 
mountain  1V2  miles  and  very  steep,  where  we  again  inhale  a  pure, 
cool  and  reviving  breeze  and  have  a  prospect  of  the  surrounding 
country,  which  presents  a  very  rough  appearance  although  signs 
of  fertility  appear  both  on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys,  and  the  sage 
has  almost  disappeared.  Betsy’s  fever  is  not  quite  so  high  today. 
After  ascending  the  mountain  we  travel  but  a  short  distance  before 
we  descend  again  into  a  ravine  and  continue  up  this  till  camping 
time.  We  pass  a  train  of  ox  teams  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
and  we  travel  near  together  and  camp  near  together  at  a  good  cold 
spring  and  find  a  wagon  which  was  left  by  emigrants  and  convert 
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it  into  fuel.  Here  we  meet  two  men  from  Willamette  Valley,  who 
are  coming  to  meet  their  families.  Came  17  miles.  These  men 
tell  us  that  the  gentleman  that  met  us  at  Malheur  ford  was  an  im¬ 
poster.  That  his  motive,  no  doubt,  was  to  get  them  into  difficulty 
by  taking  them  through  a  country  where  there  was  little  or  no  grass 
and  the  danger  of  losing  their  cattle  would  induce  the  emigrants  to 
dispose  of  their  cattle  cheap.  That  the  men  who  had  been  sent  out 
from  the  road  company  had  returned  to  the  settlement  before  this 
man  had  started,  who  knew  they  had  reported  the  new  route  im¬ 
passable.  And  they  declare  that  if  he  turns  any  of  the  emigrants 
that  way  he  will  be  severely  punished,  if  not  hung.  Oregon  emi¬ 
grants  are  in  ten  times  the  danger  from  speculators,  ferrymen  and 
traders  than  the  Indians.  It  is  believed  that  nearly  or  quite  all 
the  thefts  that  are  laid  to  the  Indians  are  either  done  or  instigated 
by  them.  We  have  proved  them  to  be  infernal  liars  on  more  than 
one  occasion. 

August  10,  Wednesday — The  ox  teams  get  the  start  of  us,  but 
we  overtake  and  pass  them  about  10  A.  M.  We  follow  up  the  ra¬ 
vines  that  we  suppose  put  into  Burnt  River,  until  they  run  out, 
when  we  find  ourselves  on  a  high  plain  with  a  level  space  extending 
for  5  or  6  miles  between  two  rows  of  hills,  which  save  us  a  good 
and  smooth  road,  but  the  dust  was  very  oppressive.  We  were  told 
that  it  was  15  miles  to  the  next  water  from  our  encampment;  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  took  what  we  thought  would  do  us  for  drinking,  in¬ 
tending  to  drive  on  without  refreshing  man  or  beast  for  that  dis¬ 
tance.  But  instead  of  15  we  found  it  at  least  25  miles  and  that 
brought  us  to  Powder  River.  We  camp  on  its  bank.  When  we 
arrove  on  the  high  land  the  Blue  Mountains  appeared  with  their 
snowcapped  peaks  and  their  sides  covered  with  pines  and  other 
evergreens  which  greatly  relieved  the  monotony  of  the  nudity  of 
the  country  for  near  1,600  miles.  We  soon  began  to  descend  into 
the  valley  of  Powder  River,  which  is  about  2  miles  wide  and  very 
fertile  and  terminates  on  the  west  side  at  the  base  of  the  Blue 
Mountains.  Last  night  we  had  a  frost.  The  nights  are  much 
cooler  than  in  the  states.  Betsy  is  some  better.  She  begins  to 
have  some  appetite. 

August  11,  Thursday — We  hitch  our  donkeys  and  renew  our 
line  of  march,  leaving  the  teams  behind  that  encamped  on  the  same 
ground.  Travel  a  mile  or  two  and  cross  Powder  River.  The  val¬ 
ley  is  about  8  miles  wide  and  very  fertile.  We  have  good  roads, 
speaking  comparatively.  We  mean  good  roads  if  the  sloughs  are 
not  over  belly  deep  and  the  hills  not  right  straight  up  and  down 
and  not  rock  enough  to  turn  the  wagons  over.  Travel  17  miles, 
come  to  a  good  spring,  good  grass  and  plenty  of  company,  and  as  it 
was  5  miles  to  the  next  water  and  outrageous  roads  we  struck 
camp.  Franklin  Dunning  and  myself  were  seized  with  a  violent 
flux  so  I  had  to  transfer  the  writing  into  James’  hands. 

April  12,  Friday — Father  Allyn  is  worse  and  four  or  five  others 
quite  unwell,  so  we  are  compelled  to  lay  by. 
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August  13,  Saturday — All  the'  sick  are  a  little  better,  but  yet 
not  able  to  travel.  I  suppose  that  there  were  about  30  ox  teams 
passed  while  we  lay  by.  They  cracked  their  whips  and  rolled  on 
gladly,  as  much  as  to  say,  “Eve  matched  you  for  passing  me.” 

August  14,  Sunday — Father  Allyn  is  a  little  on  the  mend,  so  as 
our  provisions  are  getting  short  and  we  still  are  300  miles  from  the 
settlements  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  press  towards  the  land  of 
destination.  The  first  5  miles  was  composed  of  a  long  ascent  and 
a  long  descent  which  was  steep,  crooked,  sideling,  and  the  road 
literally  covered  with  rock  from  the  size  of  your  fist  to  any  size 
not  quite  big  enough  to  turn  a  wagon  over,  if  you  drive  very  care¬ 
ful.  By  locking  both  hind  wheels  and  getting  back  in  the  wagons 
and  placing  your  feet  against  the  bows  the  drivers  all  escaped  being 
thrown  out.  Here  we  come  to  another  skinning  post  in  the  edge  of 
the  Grand  Ronde  Valley.  Sunday  as  it  was  he  deliberately  walked 
out  to  skin.  So  he  made  for  mules  and  offer  to  sell  Indian  ponies, 
and  as  he  could  not  skin  there  he  walked  in  and  got  a  beef  leg  cut 
off  at  the  knee  and  offered  it  to  us  at  the  low  price  of  two  dollars. 
As  we  did  not  see1  fit  to  be  skinned. with  a  cow’s  leg  we  pushed  on 
to  noon  at  the  other  edge  of  the  valley.  The  valley  here  is  from 
10  to  15  miles  wide  and  very  fertile,  surrounded  by  high  mountains, 
the  sides,  coves  and  hollows  covered  with  towering  pines.  Most  of 
the  ox  teams  lay  by  at  the  west  side  of  the  valley  to  cross  the  Blue 
Mountains,  a  10-mile  drive  to  the  Grand  Ronde  River  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  as  we  had  a  20-mile  drive  to  make  without  water  the 
next  day,  we  drove  till  after  sundown  to  reach  the  river.  Found 
the  best  of  grass  and  encamped  in  a  pine  grove,  it  being  the  first 
time  that  we  have  camped  in  the  timber  for  1,500  miles.  Though 
some  ox  teams  started  ahead  of  us  at  noon,  we  passed  them  and 
encamped  about  3  miles  beyond.  Traveled  23  miles. 

August  15,  Monday — Elizabeth  and  father  still  quite  unwell. 
We  climb  a  mountain  about  3  miles  to  the  summit  and  the  balance 
of  the  day  we  have  it  rough  and  tumble.  We  noon  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  take  our  mules  down  into  a  doleful  cavern  and  found  a 
little  grass  and  water,  the  pines  growing  as  though  they  intend 
to  tower  above  those  on  the  mountains.  So  by  locking  and 
unlocking  each  wagon  about  fifty  times  and  tumbling  and  sideling 
on  till  dark  we  found  water,  but  no  grass,  except  very  scattering 
among  the  thick  pine.  We  let  loose  our  horses  and  mules  and  let 
them  drive  as  there  was  no  spots  of  grass  big  enough.  Traveled 
20  miles. 

August  16,  Tuesday — John  and  I  go  out  to  hunt  the  mules  and 
kill  four  mountain  squirrels.  Find  the  mules  in  good  time.  Father 
is  better  and  Elizabeth  weaker.  We  jog  on  15  miles  over  compara¬ 
tively  smooth  road,  though  we  descend  the  Blue  Mountains  about 
3  miles  in  one  stretch.  We  encamp  on  a  little  branch  by  a  balm 
Gilead  grove  and  about  2  o’clock  strike  camp  for  the  balance  of 
the  day.  Our  town  has  fast  improved,  as  a  dozen  or  more  ox  teams 
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have  rolled  into  camp  since  we  stopped.  Elizabeth  had  a  hard  strug¬ 
gle  at  prayer  and  got  a  glorious  blessing.  Numbers  of  Indians  visit 
our  camp. 

August  17,  Wednesday — Elizabeth  still  very  weak  and  no  appe¬ 
tite  to  eat.  We  miss  our  match  safe  with  all  our  matches,  a  60  cent 
box  of  caps,  three  gun  tubes,  a  tube  wrench,  four  or  five  brace  bits 
cole  chisel  and  bullet  molds  and  various  other  articles  greatly 
needed.  They  were  either  stolen  or  lost.  We  travel  15  miles  and 
as  it  is  15  miles  more  to  the  next  water  we  strike  camp  about  noon 
on  the  Umatilla  River.  The  river  has  a  narrow  bottom  and  is 
surrounded  by  high  table  land  and  a  grove  of  balm  Gilead  and 
other  brush  along  the  stream. 

August  18,  Thursday — Elizabeth  still  sick  and  no  appetite  to 
eat  and  seems  to  have  settled  fever  with  her  diarrhoea.  We  trade 
a  little ;  pay  15  cents  a  pound  for  onions  and  25  cents  a  piece  for 
small  cabbage  heads.  We  turn  our  heads  west  and  roll  on  17 
miles  without  water.  Meet  some  Indians  and  trade  two  shirts  for 
two  psalmon  (salmon).  Travel  18  miles  and  camp  again  on  the 
Umatillah  River  3  miles  above  the  agency. 

August  19,  Friday — Cloudy  and  cool.  We  travel  12  miles  over 
a  sandy  road  from  three  to  six  inches  deep.  Strike  camp  on  Butter 
Creek  and  find  good  grass  and  water.  We  camp  about  2  o'clock 
as  we  are  compelled  to  make  certain  drives  and  stop  on  account  of 
water. 

August  20,  Saturday — Since  the  11th  James  has  attended  to  the 
Journal  as  I  have  been  very  deeply  afflicted  with  diarrhoea,  but 
through  the  mercy  of  God  am  convalescent.  Betsey  continues  very 
feeble.  She  cannot  eat  enough  to  keep  up  her  strength.  We  travel 
today  through  almost  a  desert.  Road  part  of  the  way  very  hilly 
and  uneven  and  sandy.  A  high  mountain  peak  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  this  P.  M.  which  we  suppose  to  be  Mount  Hood,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearances  about  100  miles  ahead.  This  may  seem  strange  to  some 
people,  but  in  this  atmosphere  it  is  easy  to  see  objects  that  distance. 
We  drove  20  miles  to  the  Well  Springs,  which  was  the  first  water 
where  we  watered  the  mules  and  turned  them  out  to  graze  and  rest 
a  few  minutes  without  unharnessing.  Then  we  start  on  and  drive 
15  miles  to  Willow  Springs  which  was  the  next  water.  We  drove 
a  long  time  after  night.  Came  35  miles.  Since  we  crossed  Powder 
River  we  have  been  among  the  Cayuse  Indians.  They  are  becom¬ 
ing  civilized.  There  is  a  mission  among  them  supported  by  the 
Presbyterians.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  traders  or  skinners 
is  no  advantage  to  them. 

August  21,  Sabbath — We  continue  to  overtake  and  pass  many 
wagons  and  some  droves.  The  last  account  we  had  of  the  number 
of  teams  ahead  of  us  was  300.  We  have  passed  many  since  that. 
We  have  seen  but  very  few  dead  cattle  for  several  days.  We  are 
apprehensive  there  will  be  much  sickness  among  the  thousands 
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that  are  behind  us  from  the  malaria  arising  from  dead  cattle  if 
nothing  else.  We  hear  disastrous  accounts  of  the  great  mortality 
of  cattle  behind  us;  some  have  lost  their  teams  and  are  obliged  to 
leave  their  wagons  and  depend  on  the  mercy  and  ability  of  their 
fellow  emigrants  for  assistance.  When  we  passed,  the  stench  of 
putrid  carcasses  was  very  oppressive.  But  if  they  continue  to  die 
off  in  equal  numbers  the  road  will  be  completely  lined  with  them. 
Betsey  has  had  a  high  fever  today  and  has  eat  nothing  of  conse¬ 
quence.  My  complaint  is  receding  slowly.  We  had  a  rough  road 
today.  Came  22  miles.  Camp  on  a  spring  branch  within  5  miles 
of  John  Day’s  River. 

August  22,  Monday — We  start  on  and  cross  John  Day’s  River 
and  follow  it  down  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  and  camp, 
as  it  is  20  miles  to  the  next  water  and  we  dare  not  rush  our  mules. 
We  traveled  only  7  miles  today.  While  at  camp  we  purchased 
some  salmon  that  the  Indians  brought  to  us  and  our  boys  caught 
a  fine  mess  of  trout,  and  sisters  Sarah  Willson  and  Martha  did 
some  washing.  Betsey’s  fever  continues.  She  took  a  cool  bath 
according  to  the  mode  of  the  water  cure  system  which  relieved  her 
some.  She  has  no  appetite.  I  am  very  sick  today  and  in  much 
misery  in  my  bowels.  John  Day  River  is  a  handsome  stream  50 
yards  wide. 

August  23,  Tuesday — In  leaving  the  valley  of  John  Day’s  River 
we  ascend  a  canyon  or  defile  IV2  miles,  narrow,  sandy  and  very 
rocky.  After  we  arrived  at  the  summit  we  had  tolerably  good  road 
a  considerable  distance.  At  length  it  becomes  rather  hilly,  the  land 
gets  more  fertile  and  the  prairie  covered  with  good  grass.  Today 
James  is  taken  with  fever,  chills  and  headache,  and  was  not  able 
to  drive  or  sit  up,  and  Frank  Dunning  drove  his  team.  At  camping 
time  we  came  to  the  head  of  a  ravine  which}  we  follow  down  to  a 
spring  and  pitch  tent.  Betsey  remains  about  the  same,  only  growing 
weaker.  I  am  better  today.  Came  20;  miles. 

August  24,  Wednesday — We  start  on  and  travel  5  miles  to  the 
river.  The  Columbia  runs  in  a  very  low  bed.  In  descending  to  the 
river  we  go  down  five  or  six  different  banks  or  bluffs,  each  more 
than  100  feet  high.  At  length  we  descend  the  last  bank  and  go 
down  into  the  bed  of  the  river  on  a  low  bar  where  a  trader  has  his 
establishment.  We  have  but  little  to  do  with  this  class  (or  their 
skinning  propensities).  We  proceed  down  this  bar  5  miles  more 
and  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  DeChutes.  Here  John  P. 
concludes  to  leave  his  wagon  and  put  his  provision,  clothing,  family, 
etc.,  in  the  other  wagons.  So  the  ferryman  agreed  to  pay  the  price 
of  ferrying  over  a  wagon  for  his  wagon.  So  we  had  but  one 
wagon  to  pay  ferriage  for  which  was  $3.00,  and  we  swim  the  mules. 
At  the  ferry  we  bought  more  salmon  and  a  little  meat.  Betsey 
continues  pretty  much  the  same,  only  getting  feebler.  My  diar¬ 
rhoea  still  continues.  I  had  a  fever  and  headache  nearly  all  this 
day.  Came  10  miles.  Cross  and  camp  on  the  bank. 
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August  25,  Thursday — At  starting  we  ascend  out  of  the  valley 
of  the  DeChutes,  up  a  long  and  in  places  steep  hill,  until  we  arrive 
at  the  general  height  of  the  country.  The  road  very  hilly  until  we 
arrive  at  the  Columbia,  which  we  approach  from  a  gently  sloping 
hill  until  we  go  down  in  the  bed  of  the  river  and  continue  down 
on  a  kind  of  bar  until  we  came  to  the  Dalles,  or  Fort  Dalles,  which 
stands  on  a  high  bank  and  consists  of  a  warehouse  and  several  gro¬ 
cery  and  provision  stores  mostly  in  tent  houses.  But  their  prices 
are  exorbitant,  but  not  quite  equal  to  the  skinning  fraternity  who 
have  planted  themselves  above  here.  Here  we  unharness  and  intend 
to  camp,  though  early.  James  has  a  high  fever  today  and  is  not 
able  to  sit  up.  Betsey  remains  about  the  same.  My  dysentery  con¬ 
tinues.  There  was  a  sailboat  lying  here  that  plies  between  Port¬ 
land  and  this  place,  who  offers  to  take  our  wagons  and  luggage, 
the  women  and  children  and  all  the  sick  for  (amount  blotted).  So 
we  conclude  to  get  on  board  and  start  off  in  the  night.  John  P., 
John  W.  and  Frank  take  the  mules  and  mares  over  the  Cascade 
Mountains.  Came  16  miles. 

August  26,  Friday — We  did  not  proceed  very  far  before  the 
wind  arose  in  the  night  and  stopped  our  progress.  In  the  morning 
we  endeavor  to  proceed,  but  the  head  wind  was  too  strong  and 
would  take  the  boat  upstream  in  spite  of  the  oars  and  continued 
to  increase  all  day.  So  we  had  to  lay  by.  While  at  the  Dalles, 
James  gets  the  advice  of  a  physician/  and  some  medicine.  Today 
they  commence  taking  their  medicine  which  works  off  well,  but 
leaves  them  very  weak.  James  begins  to  have  a  little  appetite,  but 
Betsey’s  appetite  revolts  at  all  kinds  of  food  and  she  has  not  eat 
enough  to  support  nature  for  two  weeks.  My  dysentery  is  fast 
wearing  me  out.  I  get  no  rest  night  or  day.  Every  remedy  that 
is  available  seems  to  fail  and  my  strength  is  nearly  exhausted. 

August  27,  Saturday — Head  wind  continues  all  last  night  and 
increases  after  sunrise,  so  it  seems  we  must  still  remain  here.  A 
little  after  night  the  wind  assuages  so  that  the  captain  thinks  he 
can  make  some  headway.  But  we  did  not  proceed  more  than  a 
mile  before  we  had  to  put  ashore,  or  be  driven  upstream,  so  we 
landed  on  the  opposite  or  south  side  the  river,  where  we  were 
sheltered  by  a  point  of  rock  from  the  wind  and  sand.  Saw  several 
seals  today.  They  tell  us  they  are  numerous  on  the  coast  and  they 
emigrate  up  the  river  many  miles.  But  little  alteration  for  better 
in  the  sick. 

August  28,  Sabbath — Head  wind  continues  and  here  we  remain. 
James  is  considerably  better,  but  no  visible  alteration  in  Betsey. 
My  pain  is  not  so  great  only  at  times. 

August  29,  Monday — This  morning  the  wind  seemed  to  be  lulled 
so  that  we  started.  The  wind,  what  little  there  was,  was  unsteady. 
Sometimes  a  breeze  favorable  to  sailing  down  would  spring  up, 
but  at  length  it  all  died  away  and  the  water  became  smooth  as  a 
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mirror.  We  made  what  headway  we  could  with  the  oars  and  go 
ashore  at  a  point  that  jutted  out  into  the  river  where  there  was  a 
sandy  shore  to  keep  the  boat  sheltered  from  the  wind,  which  was 
upstream,  and  the  swells  from  beating  the  boat  against  the  rocks. 
The  seals  are  numerous. 

August  30,  Tuesday — Breakfast  being  over,  we  start.  The 
headwind  springs  up  early.  We  go  about  2  miles  by  hard  rowing, 
but  the  wind  increasing  we  soon  lose  headway  and  the  boat  becomes 
unmanageable  and  we  have  hard  toiling  to  make  the  shore.  The 
boat  careened  sidewise  to  the  wind  in  spite  of  all  our  strength, 
the  stern  standing  next  the  shore.  Our  only  alternative  was  to 
heave  astern  with  the  oars.  By  hard  toiling,  however,  we  made  the 
shore,  but  the  shore  was  so  lined  with  rock  that  we  soon  found 
that  the  swells  against  the  boat  would  soon  use  up  the  boat  against 
the  rocks.  We  sent  two  men  with  each  a  cordell,  one  fastened  to 
the  stern  the  other  to  the  bow,  and  thus  let  her  drive,  until  we 
come  to  a  small  cove  where  there  was  some  shelter.  Here  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  for  a  while  to  remain  until  the  wind  should 
turn  or  die  away.  In  all  this  time  I  was  so  exhausted  with  the 
diarrhoea  that  I  was  scarcely  able  to  support  my  own  weight  and 
was  in  almost  constant  pain,  nothing  but  crapula  mixed  with  blood 
having  passed  my  bowels  for  more  than  two  weeks;  My  complaint 
frequently  calling  me  out  of  the  boat.  While  ashore  and  while  out 
the  Captain  Keith  took  a  notion  that  the  boat  would  not  be  safe 
there,  as  many  rocks  were  lying  beneath  the  surface  and  the  wind 
getting  stronger.  So  loosing  the  boat  from  its  moorings  and  hav¬ 
ing  sent  the  women  and  children,  all  that  was  able,  to  clamber  over 
the  rocks,  they  started  with  a  cordell  at  each  end,  as  before,  to  let 
the  boat  drive  up  to  the  sand  bank  point  where  we  had  camped  last 
night.  I  saw  the  boat  start.  The  women  and  children  all  passed 
me  and  boat  and  all  were  soon  out  of  sight.  I  was  not  at  all  com¬ 
petent  to  perform  such  a  journey,  especially  on  such  rough  pave¬ 
ment.  The  river  here  washes  the  base  of  a  high  mountain.  Its  sum¬ 
mit  being  crowned  by  perpendicular  rock  for  several  hundred  feet 
high.  At  the  base  of  the  perpendicular  it  slopes  very  steep  down 
to  the  river.  Here  lies  an  accumulation  of  rock  that  have  been 
falling  from  the  summit  for  unknown  ages.  These  rocks  are  of  all 
sizes  from  that  of  a  large  hay  rick  to  a  hay  cock.  Thus  they  lie 
in  confused  and  haphazard  piles, which  the  reader  can  easily  con¬ 
ceive  would  constitute  a  very  rough  thoroughfare  at  the  best.  Over 
this  I  made  all  the  headway  I  could  and  principally  on  all  fours, 
sometimes  under,  sometimes  over,  and  sometimes  between.  I  was 
obliged  to  stop  and  rest  many  times.  On  one  occasion  I  fell  asleep, 
being  exhausted,  but  how  long  I  cannot  tell.  My  fears  were  that 
they  had  not  missed  me  from  the  boat  and  in  case  the  wind  should 
fall  would  start  on,  and  another  fear  was  that  the  cordells  would 
be  forced  from  the  hands  of  the  boatmen,  in  the  fury  of  the  blast 
and  the  boat  dashed  against  the  rocks.  But  the  kind  providence  of 
God  was  over  us.  Late  in  the  P.  M.  I  found  the  boat.  All  was 
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safe.  The  boat  was  moored  in  a  safe  place.  But  they  had  missed 
me  and  James  and  one  of  the  boatmen  were  on  the  search  when  I 
overtook  the  boat.  James  had  been-  very  sick  and  his  exertions 
came  near  causing  a  relapse.  All  of  us  being  out  of  provisions  the 
Captain  had  gone  down  a  few  miles  to  an  Indian  village  to  get 
some  salmon.  He  did  not  return  till  morning,  but  sent  six  salmon 
by  some  Indians  who  came  in  a  canoe.  These  salmon  would  aver¬ 
age  40  lbs.  each.  We  were  required  to  take  off  our  wagon  covers 
on  account  of  their  catching  so  much  wind.  These  were  the  only 
shelter  we  had  in  case  of  rain,  which  was  threatening.  We  were  in 
a  bad  condition.  About  10  P.  M.  at  night  the  rain  came  on  and 
everything  we  had,  clothing,  bedding,  the  sick  and  all  were  exposed 
to  its  ravages.  James  and  Betsey  lay  in  the  boat,  with  a  tent  cloth 
spread  over  some  oars,  which  afforded  but  little  protection.  All  the 
rest  lay  on  shore  without  any  shelter  but  the  trees,  which  as  soon 
as  they  got  wet,  Hed  down  a,'  double  portion  upon  us.  We  lay  till 
the  water  began  to  collect  in  our  beds  and  then  we  got  up  and 
bailed  them  out,  and  wet  and  shivering  with  cold  had  hard  work 
to  rekindle  our  fires  which  the  rain  had  put  out.  Thus  we  spent 
the  night,  steaming,  getting  wet  and  drying  off  at  the  same  time. 
We  had  a  tent,  but  that  had  to  shelter  Betsey,  who  could  not  be 
got  out  of  the  boat.  Our  clothing  and  bedding  all  got  a  complete 
drenching.  Day  at  length  dawned,  which  we  hailed  with  great 
joy.  The  west  wind  continuing,  we  staid  over  and  employed  our 
time  in  the  best  way  we  could  to  dry  off,  but  being  cloudy  we  made 
slow  progress  in  drying. 

August  31,  Wednesday — As  stated  above,  spent  the  day  in  try¬ 
ing  to  get  dry.  Betsey’s  appetite  seems  to  revive  a  little.  She  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  worse  on  account  of  our  exposure.  I  take  a 
dose  of  laudanum  on  account  of  my  pain,  which  gives  some  tem¬ 
porary  relief.  Yesterday  Martha  Wood  leaves  us  and  starts  back 
to  the  Dalles,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  all. 

September  1,  Thursday — The  wind  having  died  away,  we  start 
on  after  breakfast,  depending  on  the  oars,  but  hoping  that  a  favor¬ 
able  wind  would  spring  up.  We  at  length  had  a  little  ^ide  wind 
and  hoisted  sail,  but  it  soon  veered  and  died  away  and  we  took 
down  sail.  The  day  is  cloudy  and  threatens  rain,  but  is  very  still. 
I  am  very  unwell  today  and  in  much!  pain.  I  slept  part  of  the  day. 
Betsey  has  some  favorable  symptoms,  her  appetite  rather  increases 
and  she  is  some  more  cheerful.  Just  at  dark  we  arrive  at  the  Cas¬ 
cades.  Here  are  four  or  five  families,  perhaps,  who  follow  trading 
and  lumbering.  It  rained  some  in  the  night.  The  Cascades  are 
60  miles  befow  the  Dalles,  and  we  have  been  on  the  way  ever  since 
Friday,  26th  ult.,  in  traveling  it.  James  is  very  unwell  today. 

September  2,  Friday — We  dropped  the  boat  down  to  the  port¬ 
age  where  the  wagons  receive  the  emigrants  and  unloaded.  A  sort 
of  thoroughfare  called  a  railroad  and  continues  down  the  Cascades 
to  a  place  where  boats  again  receive  them,  which  is  about  2  miles. 
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This  is  about  five  feet  wide  and  the  car  is  drawn  by  a  single  mule. 
There  is  what  is  called  a  wagon  road  likewise,  that  continues  down 
about  5  miles  from  this  place,  which  is  the  length  of  the  falls,  to  a 
steamboat  landing.  Small  sailboats  navigate  higher  up.  The  rail¬ 
road  terminates  at  the  landing  of  these.  On  account  of  Betsey  we 
could  not  unload  the  wagon  she  rode  in  and  we  had  two  yoke  of 
oxen  to  haul  her  wagon  down  this  tremendous  rough  way,  as  far 
as  where  the  railway  terminates.  We  got  a  late  start  from  the 
portage  landing  on  account  of  rain,  or  laziness,  or  both*  of  the 
hands  who  were  engaged  to  take  us  down.  We  got  there  just 
before  dark.  It  was  cloudy  and  threatened  much  rain  and  much 
of  our  clothing  and  other  things  were  left  at  the  place  where  the 
car  was  unloaded,  and  being  so  dark,  and  James  and  myself  being 
sick  and  exhausted,  we  were  not  able  to  secure  them  and  they 
took  a  second  drenching.  Amidst  our  exposure  Betsey’s  symptoms 
are  more  encouraging.  My  complaint  continues  about  the  same 
and  nothing  but  opiates  gives  any  relief.  James  continues  feeble 
and  has  but  little  appetite.  The  river  at  the  Cascades  is  compressed 
to  a  fourth  of  its  usual  breadth. 

September  23,  Saturday — Rained  part  of  the  day.  It  was  late 
before  all  our  luggage  was  brought  to  the  landing  place  and  for 
some  reason  or  other  the  boat  did  not  start  today.  But  no  doubt 
to  !me,  it  I  was  laziness  more  than  anything  else  that  detained  the 
boat,  though  the  rain  answered  an  excellent  purpose  for  an  excuse. 
However,  James  and  myself  were  so  outdone  and  exhausted  that 
we  much  needed  what  little  rest  the  accommodations  of  the  place 
afforded  and  were  not  clamorous  about  our  delay.  A  Methodist 
preacher  visited  us,  who  has  been  laboring  in  Oregon  ever  since 
1844.  He  advised  with  us  about  seeking  claims,  and  gave  us  much 
useful  information.  He  has  an  appointment  at  this  place  and  at' 
the  Dalles.  His  visit  refreshed  us  much.  His  name  has  slipped 
my  memory.  Betsey’s  condition  is  about  the  same.  I  am  just  able 
to  support  my  own  weight,  and  James  and  myself  both,  if  we  were 
comfortably  settled  and  at  home,  would  be  confined  to  the  bed. 
Poor 'Sister  Sarah  Willson  is  the  only  one  among  us  now  that  is 
well.  But  her  burden  is  too  heavy.  She  cannot  support  under  it 
much  longer.  She  has  acted  the  part  of  a  mother  to  us  all,  in 
exerting  all  her  strength.  She  has  a  family  of  small  and  helpless 
children  of  her  own,  besides  the  burden  of  all  the  rest. 

September  4,  Sabbath — The  captain  or  owner  of  the  boat  made 
preparations  for  starting  and  ordered  the  wagons  to  be  taken  to 
pieces,  even  their  beds.  We  told  him  that  the  one  Mrs.  Willson 
occupied  could  not  and  should  not  be  disturbed,  as  it  would  deprive 
her  of  any  shelter  and  we  had  rather  hire  a  team  and  haul  our 
wagons  down  to  the  steamboat  landing.  He  finally  concluded  to 
take  her  wagon  bed  whole.  The  boat  was  small  and  our  lading 
bulky,  but  not  very  heavy.  It  was  obliged  to  be  piled  rather  high 
as  we  had  on  board  four  wagons,  harness  for  12  mules,  yokes  and 
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chains  for  12  oxen,  besides  all  our  clothing  and  other  luggage, 
which  rendered  the  boat  rather  top  heavy,  and  it  was  judged  best 
to  take  all  our  livestock  on  another  small  boat  until  we  had  de¬ 
scended  the  Cascades.  The  boats  were  steered  and  piloted  by  In¬ 
dians,  who  perfectly  know  where  the  avenues  between  the  rocks 
will  best  admit  the  passage  of  boats.  We  had  a  number  of  short 
turning  places  to  pass.  Sometimes  we  would  pass  close  to  huge 
rocks  which  flirted  the  water  high.  As  soon  as  we  had  descended 
the  Cascades  to  the  steamboat  landing,  went  aboard  the  other  boat 
and  continued  down  until  the  head  wind  came  too  stiff  against  us, 
which  drove  us  ashore  about  2  P.  M.,  where  we  lay  until  half  an 
hour  by  sun  when  the  sun  lulled  so  that  we  started  and  went  a 
few  miles  and  camp.  Betsey  continues  the  same  only  more  delir¬ 
ious.  Janies  is  very  unwell  and  I  get  no  better,  but  endure  con¬ 

tinual  pain. 

September  5,  Monday — We  start  on  and  proceed  but  a  few 
miles  before  we  are  met  by  our  old  opponent  and  are  driven  ashore 
and  lay  till  late  in  the  P.  M.  I  am  in  greater  pain  today  than  com¬ 
mon  and  very  faint  and  almost  helpless.  James  in  his  weak  state 
of  health  tries  to  improve  the  time  we  were  lying  wind  bound,  in 
spreading  out  our  wet  clothing  which  had  lain  packed  in  sacks 

ever  since  the  storm,  but  I  was  unable  to  assist  him  any.  Near 

night  the  wind  lulled  and  we  all  go  aboard  and  start  on.  We 
camp  on  the  north  side  the  river.  It  was  some  time  in  the  night 
when  we  land  and  so  dark  we  could  not  select  a  very  choice  place 
to  land  and  we  found  the  shore  steep  and  very  i  muddy  and  much 
clogged  up  by  flood  wood  and  fallen  trees.  We  fastened  both 
stem  and  stern  with  cables  as  secure  as  possible  and  lay  down  to 
take  some  rest,  without  making  a  fire,  or  even  going  on  shore,  only 
the  boatmen  who  had  no  room  to  sleep  on  board.  The  swell  of  the 
river  hove  the  boat  either  on  a  log  or  on  the  bank  and  lay  the  land 
side  much  higher  than  the  other,  which  made  it  uncomfortable. 

September  6,  Tuesday — We  lay  last  night  about  3  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy  Creek  on  the  opposite  of  the  river,  which 
was  our  stopping  place.  We  landed  this  morning  at  our  destined 
place  and  to  our  great  joy  found  the  rest  of  our  company  with  the 
mules  all  safely  over  the  Cascade  Mountains.  We  remained  here 
several  days  to;  rest  and  dry  out  and  counsel  where  to  lay  our 
claims  and  after  returning  our  acknowledgements  to  that  Beneficent 
Being  who  alone  can  preserve  through  the  many  dangers  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  through  which  we  have  passed,  and  having  all  got  through 
this  terrible  wilderness  ’alive,  I  bring  my  journal  to  a  close  in  the 
Valley  of  Willamette. 


